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ENGLISH CRITICISM OF THE “PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN” 
IN GOETHE’S FAUST 


As late as the year 1883, John Stuart Blackie in his Preface to 
The Wisdom of Goethe! is obliged to confess that there were but few 
unbiased readers of the German poet'on the English side of the 
Channel, and that the bad impression which still existed in England 
of Goethe’s character might neutralize anything favorable said of him. 
After relating an anecdote illustrating the superficial remarks of two 
egotistical English gentlemen concerning a German work of plastic 
art, he continues: “ Besides this easy habit of an assumed superiority, 
so natural to empty minds, there is in the case of Goethe the unques- 
tioned fact of a great gap between the English and the German mind, 
which even Englishmen of large culture and high principle find it 
difficult to overbridge.”? Blackie then proceeds with keen analytical 
sense to give the differentiating moral and mental characteristics of 
the two nations concerned. The practical Briton believes German 
enthusiasm is a fault; the Englishman is guided by external expedi- 
ency rather than by internal principle; he is constitutional in his 
mode of thinking rather than philosophical, contemplative, and 
emotional like his German brother; and above all, his religion is 
ecclesiastical rather than spiritual. 

English thinkers themselves realize, then, that in many respects 
the average Anglo-Saxon in his internal make-up is the polar opposite 

1 New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


2 Preface, pp. xii—xiv. 
[Mopvern Partotoey, February, 1922] 225 
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of the German, and that there is an almost impassible barrier between 
the two, which even time cannot wholly remove. An instructive 
illustration of this fundamental barrier is the English attitude toward 
the “Prologue in Heaven” in Goethe’s Faust, a work universally 
acknowledged to be a masterpiece. 

The “Prologue” has always been more or less of a stumbling- 
block to fastidious Englishmen, and even those with at least a 
potentially sympathetic attitude of mind and an honest endeavor 
to understand its import have encountered serious difficulties. 
For almost a century English critics and translators have clashed 
on the importance and meaning of the “ Prologue”; pages have been 
written on the propriety of introducing the devil into the presence of 
the Lord, and commentaries reveal a ceaseless expenditure of time 
and energy on Goethe’s alleged levity and irreverence. The Weimar 
master innocently thought it an asset to base the scene on the Book of 
Job, and that it exalted the key to the problems of his hero to localize 
the wager in heaven. But alas! It became the most vulnerable 
part of his work to British readers, the bone of ethical and religious 
contention, an unpardonable transgression against the very Deity 
from which they shrank in holy horror and condemnation. Dramatic 
technicalities and poetic qualities were forgotten or disregarded in 
moralizing reproofs and apprehensions over Goethe’s “blasphemy.” 
No wonder that so many failed to see the connection between Parts I 
and II and assigned Faust logically and unhesitatingly, as an unre- 
pentant seducer and murderer, to eternal damnation, according to 
the austere demands of the established church! 

It was this inherent attitude toward and misinterpretation of 
the “Prologue in Heaven” which so often led to misunderstanding 
of the author’s deeper philosophy of the whole drama, and from 
the record of the treatment of this scene by English critics and 
some forty-odd translators of Faust we can obtain incidentally an 
excellent idea of English judgment and English propensities in 
general. 

It is a strangely interesting variety of opinions and modes of 
action which are represented in this treatment of the “Prologue.” 
In the beginning, before the appearance of Part II, it was often a 
case of plain inability to see any clue to the solution of the Faust 
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problem in the part in question. It was an oversight, maybe 
inexcusable, but nevertheless an honest oversight, and the English 
student of Faust groped vainly about in the dark seeking some 
plausible idea of Goethe’s ultimate intentions. One translator 
leaves out the “Prologue’”’ because of personal objections; another 
for practical, diplomatic reasons. One seems to admire it secretly, 
but sees himself compelled to bow to the feelings of the public and 
omit the scene; another is afraid to omit it, because a certain 
critic holds it indispensable to an understanding of the drama. 
Again, a translator finds a way out of the perplexity by making a 
compromise and limiting his translation to the Archangels’ Song; 
still another satisfies his conscience—and leaves the problem in safe 
obscurity—by printing the German “der Herr” instead of the more 
objectionable ‘‘the Lord.’’ Some understand the purport of the 
“Prologue” completely; others profess they see no necessary relation 
whatever between that and the Gretchen tragedy. Some treat 
the part separately, as a unit by itself; others insert it in its proper 
place, if for no other reason than to be true to the original, in an 
external way at least, and not expose themselves to the charge of 
omission. Only twenty-four years ago a translator, McClintock, 
regarded the “‘ Prologue”’ merely as a harmless effusion, good enough 
in itself, but of no further consequence. 

Naturally, as the nineteenth century draws to a close there is less 
emphasis on the moral and religious aspects of the “Prologue” and 
more on its dramatic and aesthetic import, but even the most 
ardent, learned, and sympathetic translators of Faust deem it advis- 
able to explain at length the insertion of the scene either on technical 
or historical grounds or on general principles of common sense, 
modernity, and broadmindedness. Blackie himself omits the 
“Prologue”’ from the text of his first edition of Faust, but slips it 
into a “Post Script”? in an emasculated form, omitting entirely 
the offensive last four lines. In his second edition of 1880 it is 
introduced in its proper place; that is, the English attitude is 
obviously changed as time goes on, and we must concede consider- 
able aesthetic development in the right direction. That the “ Pro- 
logue”’ offers serious obstacles to be overcome, is certain. What- 
ever the translator’s own opinions were, he was constantly torn 
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between public sentiment, which up to about 1860 at least must have 
been tolerably strong against it, and the relentless attacks of certain 
intellectual critics who favored and understood the “Prologue” 
but who could conceal their identity, if necessary, and save their 
moral reputation behind the anonymity of an editorial staff. It took 
moral courage to champion publicly the merits and purpose of a 
dramatic scene where Mephisto and the Lord were actually engaged 
in conversation. It was a hazardous undertaking for a lover of 
Goethe who wanted both recognition for his scholarship and buyers 
for his translation. This dilemma can easily be discerned in the 
notes, prefaces, and introductions to the various editions of Faust. 

In justice to Englishmen, however, it must be stated that many 
of a deeper and more independent turn of mind and open heart have 
argued in favor of the “Prologue” with admirable conviction, and 
the writer’s principal source material for this paper has been taken 
from criticisms by English Goethe students. These have recognized 
the pettiness, narrow-mindedness, and senselessness of the unfavor- 
able conceptions of other countrymen and have not been slow to take 
them to task for it. Both English and American commentators have 
upbraided them for “‘prudishness” and “squeamishness,” and when 
George Henry Lewes makes the unequivocal explanation apropos 
the “‘Prologue” that “ Mephisto is not a hypocrite: he cannot pay 
even that homage to virtue,’ we cannot help thinking that Lewes 
implies an even more serious charge against some of his race. But 
let us pass to more specific data. 

In an unfavorable article on Faust in the Monthly Review for 
1810,? attributed to William Taylor of Norwich, reference is made 
to the “Prologue in Heaven,” and while this scene is not called 
profane, vulgar, or obscene, like the rest of the tragedy, its signifi- 
cance is overlooked.’ It is interesting to note that Madame de 
Staél did not mention the “Prologue” in L’Allemagne, published 
three years later, nor did August Wilhelm Schlegel in his Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature, which appeared in English transla- 
tion in 1815. This may account in part for the subsequent attitude 

1 Life and Works of Goethe (Everyman's edition), p. 469. 

* LXII, 491. 


*Cf. William Frederic Hauhart, The Reception of Goethe's Faust in England in the 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century (New York: Columbia University Press, 1909), p. 25. 
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of some prominent English writers, for both of these foreigners were 
held in great esteem in England. 

The first printed disapproval of the “ Prologue’”’ dates from 1820, 
when the reviewer of Outlines to Goethe’s Faust (first published by 
Retzsch in 1816), “with a feeling of self-conscious superiority,” 
passes a condemnatory judgment on the scene in the London Maga- 
zine.. He writes: “The Germans have not yet resigned that freedom 
of manner which may be considered as a proof of innocence or of 
impudence, according as it is traced to simplicity of heart, or con- 
tempt for those things which most people consider sacred. In 
short, they take liberties with attributes, names, and characters, in 
which it would not be pardonable for us to follow them, because we 
in our country have got far beyond the patriarchal stage. They 
do not hesitate still to introduce the person of the Deity in composi- 
tions of mixed nature.’”? This reviewer knew the analogy of the 
“Prologue” to the proem of the Book of Job. 

When the Irish barrister, John Anster, first rendered a few 
selections of Faust into English verse in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, the same year, he objected to the “Prologue.” He 
believed it was written “in a light and irreverent tone” with “very 
little merit of any kind.” Since he failed to divine its meaning he 
had to explain the moral issue in another way.* The anonymous 
translation of 1821 omitted the “Prologue” and “ Walpurgis Night.” 
When Carlyle published a criticism of Faust in the New Edinburgh 
Review, in April of the following year, no mention was made of the 
scene, and in the discussion of the main problem he had to seek light 
elsewhere.* Nor did Walter Scott grasp the purpose of the part, 
asserting that ‘‘nobody but a German would ever have provoked a 
comparison with the Book of Job, the grandest poem that ever was 
written.”> It is generally assumed, the testimony of H. C. Robinson 
to the contrary notwithstanding,’ that Coleridge’s charge of licen- 
tiousness, vulgarity, blasphemy, and want of religion in the language 
of Faust refers chiefly to the “Prologue.’”’ In fact, in giving his 


17, 137. 

2 Cf. Hauhart, The Reception of Goethe's ‘‘ Faust’’ in England, pp. 32-33, where this 
passage is quoted. 

3 Ibid., p. 34. 4 Ibid., pp. 53 ff. 5 Cf. ibid., p. 76. 

*Cf. Henry Crabb Robinson, Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence (Boston, 
1877), I, 254. 
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reasons for refusing to render it into English, he expressed the 
doubt whether it became his moral character to translate a work of 
that kind.! 

In 1822 George Soane made a translation of 576 lines of Faust, 
including the “Prologue,” which is said to have been seen and 
applauded by Goethe, but it was not printed until many years later.? 
The first printed translation of the “ Prologue” appears to have been 
made by Shelley, as a separate item, and published in 1824 among 
his Posthumous Poems. 

Lord Francis Leveson Gower, in his Faust translation of 1825, 
“eountenanced the worst of English prejudices” and terminated the 
“Prologue” with the song of the Archangels, an act which greatly 
astonished Goethe, who could not understand the reason for this 
aggravation. It is worthy of note that in 1828 an observing critic 
of Goethe’s works writing in the Foreign Review and Continental 
Miscellany for March,’ readily draws the conclusion that Faust will 
not be sent to perdition, but without seeking or detecting the solution 
in the ‘‘ Prologue in Heaven.” 

During the next two decades, with the growing interest in Faust 
and the publication of the completed work and numerous English 
translations, the “Prologue” is subjected to a new series of trials, 
ending now in reluctant or unstinted appreciation, now in silent 
or open disapprobation; now in recognition, either partial or com- 
plete, and again in absolute rejection. It is one continuous seesaw 
of eulogies and blame. 

Few Englishmen, however, entertain any opposition to the 
Archangels’ chants of the “Prologue.” These and Margaret’s 
monologue at the spinning wheel are translated anonymously in the 
Dublin University Magazine for 1836; John Edmund Reade, Esq., 
did the chants into English in 1840; and Sir George Lefévre, M.D., 
condescends to include them in his English rendering of Faust, 
Part I, in 1841 and 1843, although the remainder of the “ Prologue”’ 
is ignored without comment. 

In 1832 there appeared a new edition of Faustus (the greater 
part of Faust, Part I, translated into verse connected by a prose 


1 Hauhart, op. cit., p. 69. 
2In Archiv. f. d. Studium d. n. Sprachen, CXII, 280-93. 


3 Pp. 429-68. ‘ VII, 278-302. 
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narrative) with Retzsch’s Outlines engraved by Henry Moses, and 
the -May-Day Night in an “Addenda” by Shelley. The Preface 
tells us (p. vi): ‘Some parts are omitted which, it was thought, 
would be offensive to English readers, from the free, and occasionally 
immoral tendency of the allusions which they contain.” After 
acknowledging a difference in taste between the two nations con- 
cerned, we are informed that this would have rendered “a clear 
translation of that which in Germany is considered sublime in our 
[English] language ludicrous.”’ Reasons for omitting the Prelude 
are given and then the Preface proceeds: “For a different reason the 
‘Prologue’ has also been passed over: it carries the scene to heaven, 
whither Mephistopheles ascends for the purpose of obtaining per- 
mission to tempt Faustus; and both in conception and execution 
is repugnant to notions of propriety such as are entertained in this 
country.” 

The anonymous translator of 1834 reaches a similar verdict. 
“T have not translated the ‘Prologue in Heaven,’’”’ he confesses, 
“as I cannot but think that the tone of the levity with which it 
treats matters of the most sacred nature must be repugnant to 
English feelings.’’! 

That John Stuart Blackie relegated the “Prologue” to a postscript 
in his first edition of Part I, 1834, has already been noted. Even in 
the ‘Post Script” a dozen lines are left out because of their assumed 
levity. Otherwise the “Prologue” is worth studying, he thinks, for 
it contains the key to the character of Faust and Mephisto, and of 
their mutual relation to the Great Being who guides all. Blackie 
had actually translated the whole of the scene, but was dissuaded 
from inserting it in its proper place by friends whose opinion he 
respected. Moreover, he gives it in “somewhat castigated shape” 
that will satisfy “every reasonable person of proper feeling.” That 
is, he consulted the feelings of those for whom the translation was 
made. In its original form the “ Prologue” could not fail to repel, 
he believed, and so removed the “colloquial familiarities, which are 
the chief blemish in the original.’”” Nothing could convince him that 
this “‘tone of careless familiarity” in which things divine were here 
spoken of was “in any wise worthy of the great poet from whom it 


1 Preface, p. vii. 
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came.”' But now that the conversational levity had been removed, 
he felt there was nothing in his translation that could give offence 
even “‘to the most straight-laced orthodoxy.” Now it would give 
pleasure to all, “except those of impure or ignoble minds whose 
memory is retentive of obscenities and levities.’”’ In brief, Blackie 
bowed at first, though reluctantly perhaps, to public sentiment for 
reasons of prudence, while secretly cherishing many beauties of the 
drama that his friends did not comprehend. 

John Hills, Esq., regrets in 1840? that he has to omit the “‘ Prologue 
in Heaven”’ but maintains that it is not essential to the understand- 
ing of the poem. It was “an after-thought as it was an after- 
production.”’ Yet the real excuse for the omission is the ordinary 
one then in vogue. Hills admits that “the charge of irreverence 
and profanity which has been brought against the ‘Prologue’”’ has 
had considerable weight with him. He implies that even though it 
could be defended “by and over a cold intellect”’ it would leave the 
“heart unsatisfied amid the wreck of its accustomed associations.” 

In the interim the importance of the “Prologue” had been 
definitely set forth by the Quarterly Review in 1826.3 A. Hayward 
had not hesitated to include the abused scene for the sake of com- 
pleteness in his prose version of Part I, 1833, and to censure Lord 
Gower for leaving it out on grounds of “decency.” Hayward 
claimed boldly that Lord Gower had imparted an immoral tendency 
to the poem which he thus professed to purify, and that it “unwit- 
tingly’’ fixed “‘a stigma on the moral and religious character of 
Goethe.’* Besides, Hayward pointed out that Goethe's expression 
“den Alten’’ was not necessarily a disrespectful designation—he 
criticised Shelley for rendering it by “the Old Fellow’’—and recalled 
Shakespeare’s contention that a fallen angel was still an angel who 
liked to see the Lord once in a while. Hence Mephisto is in heaven 
amongst the host. Hayward explained further the relation of the 
“Prologue” to the Book of Job. Goethe had adhered to the second 
tradition, in which Satan is not a rebel against the will of God, but 
a powerful tempter, authorized and appointed as such. 


1“Post Script,"’ pp. 215, 221. 
2 Faust, a Tragedy by Goethe, London, Berlin, 1840, 
*XXXIV, 138. ‘ Translator’s Preface, p. xv. 5 P, 210. 
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Because of the opinion of the critic in the Quarterly Review, 
David Syme is afraid to omit the “ Prologue” in his Faust, Part I, in 
1834. But in his Preface he immediately throws off as much responsi- 
bility as possible upon this writer and then adds an apologetical 
analogy of his own: ‘The opening dialogue is strange and startling, 
but its omission, in one instance, having been considered ‘all but 
fatal to the understanding of the drama,’ I retain it. The idea is 
not bolder than that of Raffaelle’s fresco on the ceiling of the loggia 
of the Vatican—God dividing light and darkness—and in both cases 
the effect depends much on the disposition of the spectator’s mind.’”! 
In the last part of this statement Syme, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, strikes at least one profound truth of the matter. 

Another critic, reviewing Goethe’s Nachgelassene Werke in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review for July, 1833,? calls specific attention to 
the “Prologue in Heaven,” in the completed Faust, “in which a 
somewhat irreverent colloquy between Mephistopheles and the 
Lord is set forth.” The writer understands its import and quotes 
from the poem the portion showing Goethe’s plan and the futility of 
the devil’s scheme, and yet he cannot refrain from referring to the 
conversation as “irreverent.” 

Dr. Anster, in 1835, has an interesting struggle with himself— 
at least an external one—about the “Prologue.” He finally decides 
to retain it in his translation, Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery, but 
considers it expedient to devote several pages to a justification of 
its presence ‘“‘by bringing all possible arguments for its retention.’”* 
“T have had great hesitation,’ says Anster, “in translating some 
parts of the ‘Prologue in Heaven.’ To omit it, however—nay, 
even to disguise or diminish its revolting effect by the colorings and 
shadings of language—would be to vary essentially the character of 
the whole drama.” Anster then proceeds cautiously to query (and 
imply) whether, after all, it isn’t a matter of taste, and whether the 
question of morals and good taste might not be left with Goethe. 
At any rate his is the drama and his the blame. The translator, 
shielding himself, declares he does not defend ‘“‘the conception or 
the execution of this remarkable passage,’”’ and deems it a case of 

poetic freedom, like other “less successful parts of the poem.” 


1 Preface, pp. 1-2. 2 XXIII, 81 ff. ’ Hauhart, op. cit., p. 121. 
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The “admiration of his own country” should be in favor of the 
dramatist, Anster ventures to suggest, “as against the vague preju- 
dices which in one way or another have possessed the English public”’ 
(p. xvi). Mephisto in the ‘Highest Presence cannot but violently 
shock and wound the feelings,”’ he goes on to say, “but yet does not 
this daring levity too remarkably characterize the scepticism, which 
Mephisto personifies, to have it omitted in any adequate exhibition 
of that scepticism?” (p. x). “I would suggest,” Anster continues 
diplomatically, “that however shocked the reader may be at first 
meeting the audacious dialogue, it is not impossible that, on a ques- 
tion of his own art, the great artist may after all be in the right; 
and that in no other way could he hope so perfectly to exhibit the 
character of that spirit, to which even in the Highest Presence 
neither humility nor elevation is possible” (p. xi). And besides, 
have not fallen angels long been a subject of poetry? A hundred 
passages could be pointed out in Paradise Lost as likely “to offend the 
taste which declaims against Goethe, for what it pardons—perhaps 
applauds—in Milton.’”’ Somehow one cannot help feeling that 
Anster personally was tolerably well satisfied with the “Prologue” 
and just took this opportunity to silence some of the idiotic objections 
to it. And yet ’twas he that printed “der Herr” instead of “the 
Lord.” 

The same year Robert Talbot adopts a new reason for inserting 
the “Prologue.”’ Says Talbot: ‘‘To the few, who, not entering into 
the general conception of the Poem, might be startled by the apparent 
boldness of many passages contained in it, a word or two of explana- 
tion might not be amiss. Goethe was far from intending to exhibit 
anything like irreligious levity. This extraordinary Production, 
it must be recollected, was founded on an old Puppet show, which 
represented the popular story of Faust; and it was composed upon 
the model of one of those Scenic Exhibitions, so frequent in the 
infancy of the Modern Drama; in which not only the Powers of 
Darkness, and the Angelic Virtues, but the Deity himself was 
familiarly introduced upon the stage.””! 


1 The Faust of Goethe, Attempted in English Rhyme, by the Hon. Robert Talbot 
(London, 1835), p. v. 
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Still there seems to have been some complaint about Talbot’s 
liberties, for in his second edition of The Faust of Goethe, Part the 
First, 1839, “Revised and much Corrected,” he feels compelled to 
reiterate his assertions in a somewhat different form. ‘With regard 
to the seemingly culpable latitude of expression occasionally occur- 
ring in the poem [and more particularly in what is called the Prologue 
in Heaven], however desirable it may be, in point of taste, that it had 
been more restrained, if not altogether suppressed, it should be 
always borne in mind, that this drama was composed on the model 
and in the tone of, the old Mysteries; in which liberties, fully as 
daring, were constantly taken without any offence having been 
given or intended” (p. xiii). Goethe held in his hand the “Gothic” 
license of a Gothic composition. 

That translators of the complete Faust, or of Part II, should 
understand the necessity of the “Prologue,” is only natural. It is 
included therefore in the anonymous translation of both parts in 
1838, without comment or excuses. Archer Gurney in the Preface 
to his translation of Part II, 1842, sees an opportunity to make once 
for all a frank statement about the value of the “Prologue”: “Surely 
it is strange—nay almost miraculous—that all this should appear 
aimless and visionary, that the Second Part should be declared to 
have little or no connection with the First Part, to afford no satis- 
factory results. To me the First Part seems incomplete and unsatis- 
factory without it. We are therefore informed in the ‘Prologue’ 
that the Eternal aspects of his servant Faust will vanquish the 
powers of darkness” (vii). 

Jonathan Birch, translator of Parts I and II, 1839-43, understood 
both the drama and the English attitude, prepared his translation 
accordingly, and catered to the public in a novel method. “Relative 
to this translation,” declares Birch, “I have proposed to myself to 
give the meaning of my author fully, neither skipping over nor 
avowedly leaving out any part; but studiously masking such pas- 
sages as might be considered objectionable to delicacy.’ Birch 
explains that Mephisto is the “Tempter of Mankind: His Language 
is of the sarcastic, not the boldly defying, which Milton puts into 
the mouth of Satan. Such Mysteries were common in England 


1 Jonathan Birch, Esq., Faust, a Tragedy, Part I (London, Leipzig, 1839), p. xi. 
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two centuries and a half ago, and were exhibited even in polished 
parts of Germany within the last forty years, consequently long 
subsequent to the time when this Tragedy was planned. Goethe 
therefore penned this scene [the “Prologue”] under very different 
feelings of propriety to those we [English] entertain in 1838: to 
omit it is impossible, for, besides the sublimity of parts, the whole 
plot and moral of Faust depend thereon.’”’ Birch ‘‘masks” the 
last four lines of the “Prologue”’ as follows: 

From time to time I see the ancient Lord 

Most willingly—and heed to give offence, 

(To the Pit) 

’Tis vastly flattering, on my word, 

For Devil to confab with Omnipotence.? 

Lewis Filmore, in 1843,’ does not discuss the propriety question 
at all, but praises unrestrainedly the unsurpassed beauty and sublim- 
ity of the Song of the Archangels at the beginning of the “ Prologue,” 
and calls attention to the latter’s natural similarity to the Book of 
Job, where the tempter is given permission to tempt. 

After the year 1843 (see Lefévre), so far as I have been able to 
determine, there is no revision or omission of the “Prologue” by 
translators, though this does not always imply a comprehensive 
interpretation of its meaning, as we shall see later. 

Hauhart gives the name of one G. F. Duckett, who made a literal 
translation of the “Preface” and “Prologue” in 1845, apparently 
without scruples or apprehension;* two years later Captain Charles 
Henry Knox supplies copious footnotes to the latter in his version 
of Part I, comparing passages with those of Milton, Dryden, and 
Shelley. That Miss Anna Swanwick included the scene in heaven 
in her translation of 1850 may have been due in part to the occasional 
but sharp criticism against any omission in the Englishing of Goethe, 
and in part to her own conviction that a translator should “render 
faithfully even the defects of the original.”> Miss Swanwick 


1 Ibid., p. 15. 
?In the Birch manuscript, in the William A. Speck collection of Goethiana in Yale 
University, the last line is slightly different: 
For the Devil to confab—with Omnipoten ce 


3 Lewis Filmore, Faust, a Tragedy by Goethe, London. 
4 The Reception of Goethe's *‘ Faust"’ in England, p. 142. 
5 Ibid., p. 132. 
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regretted the ‘‘blemishes” of Faust; nevertheless, the much-criticised 
part is inserted. The English reproductions of 1860 and 1862, by 
v. Beresford and John Galvan, respectively, that of Theodore Martin, 
1865, and that of Charles Hartpole Bowen, 1878 (said to have been 
done about 1837), contain the “Prologue” with little or no comment. 
Galvan indicates his knowledge of the biblical analogy to the Book 
of Job. 

George Henry Lewes, in his revised edition of the Life and Works 
of Goethe, 1864, devoted three pages to elucidate and justify the 
troublesome “Prologue.” After a brief reference to the strange 
misunderstandings of previous commentators, he, also, is obliged to 
confess that his “first impression was strongly against it; an impres- 
sion which was only removed by considering the legendary nature 
of the poem, and the legendary style adopted.’' Goethe treated this 
part in the medieval style, like a Miracle Play, where the coarsest 
buffoonery ran side by side with the most serious lessons; where 
“things the most sacred are made the subject of jests and stories 
which would send a shudder through the pious readers of our times.’”? 
Hence there is no blasphemy intended, Lewes informs his country- 
men; it is merely a representation “which uncultured minds naively 
accepted.” “An inferior artist would assuredly have made this 
Prologue as grand and metaphysical as possible. Goethe intention- 
ally made it naive.—He was led to write this scene by his study of 
the older literature, and the source of its inspiration is traceable 
in this naiveté.”* Then there are two organic necessities for the 
“Prologue,” Lewes points out: (a) Faust is an individual soul 
struggling heavenward, since heaven is the center and goal of all 
struggles, doubts, and reverence; (b) Faust is a drama of temptation 
which issues from heaven. Lewes believed that both “prologues,”’ 
as he calls them, were ‘‘afterthoughts.” 

A translator who seems to fathom the deeper meaning of Faust, 
is Thomas E. Webb, a professor at the University of Dublin, whose 
work appeared in 1880, a banner year for Faust translations. Webb 
calls the drama a “chain of motives.”’ As such it is unquestionably 


1 Everyman's edition, p. 467. 
2 Ibid., p. 468. 
i Ibid., p. 469. 
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a work of art, and the moral, and motives, he rightly contends, are 
found in the “Prologue in Heaven.” Besides, “the only aspect of 
the Medieval Mystery which it presents is to be found, not in the 
drama itself, but in the Prologue in Heaven, by which it is preceded.’’! 
“Though man be wretched and insignificant,’”’ Webb continues, 
“and nature be beautiful and great, yet man possesses what nature 
never can possess—a conscious, never-ceasing struggle for moral 
excellence and beauty.” Mephisto has no conception of such a 
struggle, sees only dissatisfaction, believes in the omnipotence of 
sensual joys, and Faust is delivered over to him for temptation. 

We mentioned above that J. S. Blackie castigated the “ Pro- 
logue” in his first edition of his Faust translation and prudently 
interred it in a postscriptum. By 1880 he thought differently of 
the “latitudinarian principles,’ so “peculiar to German Esthetics,” 
resuscitated it in a second edition, and gave it its proper place. He 
still believed, however, that the second part was aesthetically a 
“brilliant blunder and magnificent mistake,’ and that ethically 
Faust could be saved only according to medieval orthodox Christi- 
anity—which, after all, was very accommodating to human weakness 
—and not according to our own more severe modern views demand- 
ing protracted confession, repentance, and amendment. Hence, 
even for Blackie of 1880 there was still a moral dissatisfaction. Yet, 
he passed a verdict of condemnation on his first edition, regarding it 
as a “juvenile performance,” which had done the best service of 
which it was capable by teaching him his ignorance.” 

Evidently, knowledge of Goethe’s masterpiece had made notice- 
able progress in England by this time, for Blackie assures us, inci- 
dentally, that the “movement of the original, in all its changes,’ 
had long been “as familiar as the responses of the Church Service 
to a devout Episcopalian.’’* 

Whether this is strictly true, is at least doubtful, for in the same 
year, 1880, another enthusiastic translator, James Adey Birds, is 
prompted to review the charges against the whole poem and to 
answer these in a lengthy introduction and explanatory notes. He 


1 Translator’s Preface, pp. xx—xxi. 
2 Preliminary (second edition), p. vii. 
3 Ibid., p. xii. 
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admits without reservation that the “Prologue” has been the chief 
ground for the accusation of blasphemy, and advances a strong line 
both of old and new arguments refuting the charges. The devil 
cannot be expected to speak like an orthodox clergyman, says 
Birds, borrowing from another source, and objections to the language 
must lie with the character of the objector. “And the same may be 
said in reply to the other charges of licentiousness and vulgarity. 
There is no more of either than is necessary to portray the characters 
and scenes.’! In other words, it’s a plain case of honi soit qui mal y 
pense. As though in a desperate effort to silence adverse criticism, 
Birds dwells at length upon the various conceptions of the Deity. 
He interprets the Oriental idea of “der Alte” as the “Ancient of 
Days.” He explains that the anthropomorphic conception of 
Goethe’s creation had to be different from the narrow and limited 
ideas of Luther’s time, and that the poet could not revive the old, 
low form for his aesthetic purpose. Twas time, says Birds, that 
the English had advanced beyond the idea of God as a “magnified 
man,” as stereotyped in the sculptures and pictures of medieval 
times. The Deity must be represented as a great and mysterious 
Spirit or Cause, incapable of adequate representation in any form, 
and might just for that reason be represented in any way without 
derogatory intentions. Any form might be selected for a special 
purpose, provided the intention was not to degrade the idea. To 
quote directly: “The sense of profanity or none in the representation 
depends upon the degree to which the mind is disengaged from merely 
Jewish and Medio-Christian conceptions of the Deity. If this be 
complete, as was the case with Goethe, the mind will be in no danger 
of confounding the representation with the ideal object of its own 
worship. To those, then, whose minds are so disengaged, there is 
no blasphemy in the Prologue, but only a want of reasonableness— 
excusable, however, on many grounds—in his accusers.’’ 

This tactful defense, argumentation, and constructive criticism 
of an Englishman like Birds, the sincerity, earnestness, enthusiasm, 
cosmopolitanism, and the desire to illumine and to eradicate the 
insular prejudices of some of his countrymen commands our undivided 
respect and gratitude. 


1 Faust (London, 1880), p. 81. 2 Introduction, p. 80. 
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Yes, English criticism of the “Prologue,” as well as of Faust 
in general, had been modified by 1880. Translators were no longer 
afraid to include this much-maligned portion of Goethe’s work. Yet 
the long and ever recurring explanations of students like Lewes, 
Blackie, Webb, and Birds show that the process of altering opinions 
and convincing Englishmen that the scene in heaven was perfectly 
safe and sound, was an arduous and often ungrateful task. Nor 
may we infer that the work of mental modification was completed 
at this date, or that there was any common understanding of the 
“Prologue.” When translators themselves, who would be expected 
to study the Faust problems more diligently than the ordinary folk, 
continued to go astray in spite of all efforts, honest or otherwise, 
what could be forthcoming from others? The condition is the 
more surprising, since we must presuppose also a great number 
of ardent verbal attempts to enlighten the English public by native 
non-translators whose creditable, persistent recommendations have 
been recorded. All in all, we are not a little astonished when, again, 
seventeen years later, we read the extraordinary convictions of 
R. McClintock. 

McClintock is a curious composite, with theories all his own. 
One hardly knows at times whether to take him seriously or not. 
His Faust translation (Part I, 1897) is generally conceded to have 
considerable value, particularly its rhythmical form, but his elaborate 
Introduction is a conundrum, and if we can believe his statements 
about the “Prologue,” then verily he knew not what he was doing. 
He is blind, inconsistent, strangely original; and many of his com- 
ments savor strongly of attempts at smart writing. 

McClintock—and this is in 1897—is convinced not only that 
both the “Prologue” and Part II are afterthoughts, but that no 
bridge is possible between the two parts. Consequently the “ Pro- 
logue” has no importance for him as a connective link, but merely 
as a portion of good verse by itself, a “sheet anchor,” as he calls it, 
for those believing in the internal revolution of Faust. ‘The Pro- 
logue in Heaven,” declares McClintock, “fine in itself and for itself, 
written in 1797, is, as prologue to Faust, a mere piece of self-stultifica- 
tion on the part of the author, and was meant to deceive. A picture 
of titanic man turned to an anthropoid brute was not a thing to 
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flatter its supposed model. At the same time, the artist was loathe 
to destroy his own great work. .... Eighteen years later, the 
whole drama—pushed to a logical conclusion beyond even the 
original idea—was given to the world with a prologue pointing 
strongly in the direction of allegory. A fox-hunter, who had taken 
in the proceedings, might call it a ‘red herring.’’”! 

In the appended notes and comments he takes up the “ Prologue” 
again and expostulates further in an erudite chemical lingo: “That 
in the quarter of a century which intervened between the planning 
of the drama and the writing of the Prologue Goethe’s ideas had 
greatly changed may be freely granted. But he himself, and with 
reference to this very work, has spoken of the difficulty of redissolving 
in its mother-liquor a precipitate once thrown down. In the case 
before us, the precipitate crystallised and was deposited before 1775; 
the matter added in later years was, for the most part, so similar to 
the original precipitate that its bulk was doubled without appreciable 
alteration of its chemical properties. At the same time, however, 
certain small quantities of foreign and dissimilar substances were 
added. These remain to the critical microscope or acute natural 
vision, visible as foreign substances, adhering to superficial inequali- 
ties, or filling up interstices in the original precipitate which here and 
there they slightly colour but do not otherwise affect. 

“The above amounts to saying that I regard the Prologue in 
Heaven as a negligeable element in the enquiry into the significance 
of Faust as a whole.” 

But more than that. He criticises all former translations of 
“der Schalk’’—he himself renders it rightly by “wag”—because 
each is as revolting as the other when placed in the mouth of the 
Lord of Righteousness. With a tone of self-superiority McClintock 
harps on the same old theme, and feels a moral terror from the 
following words of the Lord: ‘My hatred never burnt ’gainst such 
as thee;” which to the pious Mr. McClintock is “a deliberate and 
gratuitous assault on our sentiment of reverence.”’ This in 1897. 
Somehow the reader cannot help feeling that McClintock alone repre- 


sents the correct court of judgment from which there is no appeal. 

1 That is, something introduced to deceive, to get the pack of readers off the track, 
as one might say. Introduction, p. xxxi. 
2 Ibid., pp. 308-9. 
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A word about the “Prologue in Heaven” on the English stage. 
The critic for the London Times, presumably John Oxenford, implies 
in October, 1866, when the question came up of presenting Faust 
on the stage, that the first reason why the drama could not be given 
was because of its “Prologue,” “which would be sure to stick fast 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s office.” About the same time J. Halford 
excuses a burlesque on the subject by pointing to Goethe’s parody 
on the Book of Job. Goethe had, he argued, entirely perverted the 
Holy Writ; therefore Halford felt he had a perfect right to make a 
travesty of Goethe’s work. But the ignorant Halford had evidently 
never read either Part II itself or any account of it, for he speaks 
definitely of ‘‘Mephistopheles winning his wager with the ‘Lord’ by 
his triumph over Faust.” 

Although Part II has never been staged in England, in its entirety, 
a part was used in Arrigo Boito’s opera “Mefistofele,” which was 
presented in London, July 6, 1880, with Christine Nilsson, the 
Swedish prima donna, in the réle of Marguerite and Helena. This 
opera opened with a “Prologue in Heaven,” which, as Dr. F. D. 
Carpenter informs us in an unpublished dissertation on English 
Stage-Adaptations of Goethe’s “Faust” (accessible in the Yale Li- 
brary'), ‘had to be modified considerably to conform to English 
stage decorum.”’ 

The first, and so far as I know the only, English stage-adaptation 
of Goethe’s work to contain anything like the real “Prologue in 
Heaven” was one by Stephen Phillips and J. W. Comyns Carr, pro- 
duced at His Majesty’s Theater in 1908. Here heaven is represented 
by a range of mountains between the sky and earth, and a serious 
attempt is made to reproduce the proper effect as closely as possible. 
As the curtain rises three archangels appear, and a chorus of invisible 
angels is heard. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the “Prologue in Heaven” in 
England. The variety of attitudes exemplify paramount dissimilari- 
ties of cultural conceptions between the English and the German 
people and between the English themselves. It serves, too, as a 
kind of barometer for certain unique traits of English character. 


1 The William A. Speck collection of Goethe literature contains a practically complete 
series of English Faust translations and stage-adaptations. 
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Other nationalities have not been offended at Goethe’s famous 
scene, then why the British? Some reasons have been indicated or 
intimated in this paper. It is not simply a case of deep-seated 
prejudice ‘or ignorance, or unwillingness to investigate. Other 
students have already pointed out the lack of aesthetic education 
in England at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the low level 
of literary criticism, the want of philosophical breadth, and the 
confusion of ethics and aesthetics which led to moralizing in judging 
works of art.' Then there are undoubtedly striking peculiarities 
in the English system of education in general, which tend to make 
Englishmen naturally sit in judgment upon the world’s masterpieces, 
and without any evil intentions. Many Britons could not under- 
stand or countenance the “Prologue,’’ whether they would or no. 
One fact is demonstrated: there was and is, as Blackie tells us, a 
difference, either inherited or acquired, between the English and 
German mind, training, and moral constitution. Whatever the 
reasons, the disposition toward the “Prologue in Heaven” forms 
an interesting chapter in the psychology of English aesthetic criticism. 


Apotex B. BENSON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


1 Cf. Hauhart, op. cit., pp. 22 ff., and notes. 

















GUSTAVO ADOLFO BECQUER AS “POETA” AND HIS 


Since his death, Becquer’s name has been associated chiefly 
with his “ Rimas,’” and the belief has become fixed that he was known 
as poeta to his contemporaries also. 

There are two reasons for the general belief that Becquer pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Rimas” like any other poeta, and that he strove through 
them for recognition as such. The first of these is erroneously based 
on Becquer’s own statement in one of his ‘Cartas desde mi Celda,’”” 
where he voices such ambition, though, if rightly read, it is only the 
musing of the enthusiastic youth while still in his native Seville. 

The other reason lies in the misstatements made by almost every 
one of his biographers and critics regarding the sources of the 
“Rimas” which form a part of his Obras. They all* state from lack 
of knowledge of the facts (if they speak of it at all) that Becquer’s 
friends, after his untimely death, gathered his poems, legends, tales, 
etc., from the periodicals to which he had been a contributor. But 
the fact is that his friends did not gather the “ Rimas”’ from periodi- 
cals, but found them all neatly entered in manuscript among 


1E. W. Olmsted, Legends, Tales and Poems by Gustavo Adolfo Becquer (Ginn & Co., 
New York, 1907), p. xxxiv: ‘‘ Beautiful as Becquer’s prose may be considered, however, 
the universal opinion is that his claim to lasting fame rests on his verse.” 

2 Becquer’s Obras, 7th ed., II (Madrid, 1911), 226 ff. 

3 F. Blanco Garcia: La Literatura Espafiola en el Siglo XIX, II (Madrid, 1891), 85 ff., 
lays the foundation for this general misconception by stating: ‘‘ Ademifs, las Canciones de 
Florentino Sanz, y una de las primeras versiones del Intermezzo, se insertaron en el 
Museo Universal, revista en que colaboraba Becquer, y donde public6 sus Rimas.”’ 
Olmsted, op. cit., p. xxviii: ‘‘Thanks to the initiative of Ramon Rodriguez Correa and 
to the aid of other friends, most of the scattered tales, legends, and poems of Becquer 
were gathered together and published by Fernando Fe, Madrid, in three small vol- 
umes.”” Julio Nombela, Impresiones y Recuerdos (Madrid, 1909-12), III, 453, 4 vols., 
independently contributes to this legend by stating outright: ‘‘ Una comisi6n se encarg6 
de buscar en los periédicos en que habia escrito sus poesias, leyendas, criticas y demias 
trabajos literarios.’’ And very recently Juin Lépez NaGfiez, in his book on Bécquer— 
Biografia anecdética (Madrid, 1915), p. 115, encourages this erroneous belief by saying: 
‘*Coincidiendo con los articulos y criticas en el Museo Universal publicados, inserté 
varias posias en todos los nimeros.’’ Mary A. (Mrs. Humphrey) Ward must be excepted, 
for she states in her thoughtful article ‘‘A Spanish Romanticist,’’ Macmillan’s Magazine, 
February, 1883, pp. 310-11: ‘‘ Before his death . . . . he had tried to collect and revise 
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Becquer’s papers. This manuscript, called by him “El Libro de 
los Gorriones,’’ has since been lying, forgotten by all, in the Manu- 
script Department of the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. It bears 
the number 13216, and was found by the writer in the spring of 1914.' 

This “Libro de los Gorriones” is a well-bound cashbook, cloth, 
about 8X12 inches in size, has plain ruling, and its 600 pages are 
numbered consecutively in large printed figures. The first page 
bears the title: 

Libro de los Gorriones 
followed by the significant words: 
Coleccion de proyectos, argumentos, ideas y planes de cosas 
diferentes que se concluiran o no segun sople el viento. 

Written neatly below, on the lower half of the page, one finds: 

De 

Gustavo Adolfo Claudio D. Becquer 
1868 
Madrid 17 J". 

The pages 2—4 are left blank, to be followed on pages 5-7 by the 
well-known “Introduccion,” here called “Introduccion Sinfonica.”’ 
Then comes the fragment ‘‘ La mujer de Piedra’’ covering pages 9-19. 
This is all the prose Becquer entered in this book, the pages up to 
and including page 528 being left blank. Then, pages 529-31, we 
come upon an “Indice de las Rimas.” To the left of the heading, in 
the margin, are written the words “No. de las Rimas,’’ and to the 
right, likewise in the margin, the words “No. de versos.” The 
‘“‘Rimas”’ themselves are listed by their first lines, the pages on which 
they are to be found not being given. The text of the “Rimas”’ 
has no heading except three little crosses in triangular arrangement 
(.)- Page 532 is left free, and on page 533, covering the larger 
part of the page, there is pasted a pencil sketch of a neglected and 
overgrown cloister garden, showing in the background the dilapidated 
cloister, in the belfry of which the gorriones are undisputed masters. 
Page 534 again is left free, and on page 535 we find the short title 
for the poems entered in the pages following: 

Rimas 
de 
Gustavo Adolfo Becquer 


1 F. Schneider, Gustavo Adolfo Becquers Leben und Schaffen unter besonderer Betonung 
des chronologischen Elementes, Doctor's dissertation, Leipzig, 1914, p. 22. 
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Page 537 brings the significant remark: 


Poesias que recuerdo del libro perdido. 


The ‘“Rimas”’ fill the rest of the 600 pages, the last line of the last 
“Rima” ending on the last line of the last page. 

The handwriting bespeaks great care and neatness, being even 
and clear throughout. Corrections were made in some places, but 
only by first erasing the old text very carefully and then filling in 
the new neatly in its stead. The manuscript shows many rougher 
corrections; but these were made by a later hand and in such a 
businesslike way that we must hold one of the editors of the post- 
humous Obras responsible for it. Often two or three lines are crossed 
out with ink and ruler and the substitutions made without apparent 
hesitancy. It is to be noted that all these later corrections, with 
one exception,” are present in the “ Rimas” of the Obras as the world 
knows them, and it is therefore indisputable that this manuscript 
book served as their source and basis. 

Yet there are some differences between the manuscript and 
the text of the Obras, none of which are indicated in the manuscript. 
To explain these discrepancies we must assume that further changes 
were made in the copy before going to press. Of the 76 “ Rimas”’ 
of the Obras, half differ more or less from the text of the manuscript, 
and of these differences about three-fourths had been entered in the 
manuscript.* 

The manuscript has, however, 79 “ Rimas”’ instead of only 76. 
Three had been suppressed, the third one of these even being crossed 
out diagonally with ink and ruler by an energetic hand. The reason 
for this suppression is quite evident: their tone was too bitter and 
ironical; and Becquer was to be presented to the world in his more 


’ 


1 Becquer himself would have been quite incapable of such a procedure, as can be 
seen from his own statements on a similar occasion. When his friend and fellow-worker, 
Federico Ruiz, had suddenly died, an unfinished sketch by this young artist was published 
in the Museo Universal (No. 7, February 15, 1868) in his memory. Becquer wrote the 
accompanying text in beautifully simple and touching language, closing by saying: 
“Tal cual la dejé6 (el artista—la interrumpida obra) la ofrecemos hoy . . . . Concluirla, 
hubiera sido en cierto modo profanarla. i Quién aun sintiéndose capaz, no hubiera 
temido en algGin punto sentir algo invisible que le detenia la mano para decirle: ‘No: 
no es eso lo que yo queria hacer?’ "’ 


2 F. Schneider, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 


* A number of these different versions have been reproduced in F. Schneider, op. cit., 
pp. 68-70. 
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congenial aspect of grave and sentimental dreamer. These three 
“Rimas”’ read as follows:! 
MS page 569: ssc 

Dices que tienes corazon y solo 

lo dices porque sientes sus latidos; 

eso no es corazon . . . es una maquina 

que al compas que se mueve hace ruido. 


MS page 572: ode 
Fingiendo realidades 
con sombra vana 
delante del Deseo 
va la Esperanza. 


Y sus mentiras 
como el Fenix renacen 
de sus cenizas. 


MS page 575: so be 
Una mujer me ha envenenado el alma 
otra mujer me ha envenado el cuerpo 
ninguna de las dos vino a buscarme 
yo de ninguna de las dos me quejo. 


Como el mundo es redondo el mundo rueda. 
Si mafiana, rodando, este veneno 

envenena a su vez { porque acusarme ? 

é Puedo dar mas de lo que a mi me dieron ? 


Another great liberty taken by the editors of the posthumous 
Obras, and not known to any of the critics of Becquer, is the complete 
change made in the sequence of the various “Rimas.” Becquer’s 
sequence is reprinted here from pages 66-67 of the writer’s Doctor’s 
dissertation, op. cit., published during the war, written in German, 
and for these reasons not generally accessible. To save space, only 
the numbers are given, the Arabic numeral corresponding to Becquer’s 


1 Becquer almost never wrote an accent, not even in cases like dejé, nor did he write 
commas and periods. 

? What an important part misinformation and guesswork have played in all dis- 
cussions of Becquer’s life and works is well illustrated by the following statement regard- 
ing this ‘‘Rima,"’ found in L6épez Ndfiez’ recent book, op. cit., p. 128: ‘Estos versos 
fueron escritos por Gustavo Adolfo Becquer dias antes de morir, con destino a ‘La 
Correspondencia Literaria,’’ y no han sido recogidos por los recopiladores de sus obras."’ 
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“Indice,” the Roman numeral giving the place of the respective 
“Rima” in the Obras.! 


1—XLVIII 21—XXI 41—LX 61—LXVIII 
2—XLVII 22—XXIII 42—III 62—V 
3—XLV 23—LXXV 43—XVI 63—XXVII 
4—XXXVIII 24—LXXIV 44 64—LXIV 
5—LXXII 25—VIII 45—LXI 65—XXXIV 
6—XVIII 26—XLI 46—X 66—XL 
7—XXVI 27—IX 47—LXV 67—LXVI 
8—LVIII 28—XXXVII 48— 68—LXIII 
9—LV 29—XIIT 49—LXIX 69—X XXIII 
10—XLIV 30—XXXI 50—XVII 70—LI 
li—I 31—XXV 51—XI 71—LXXIII 
12—L 32—LVII 52—XIX 72—XIV 
13—VII 33—XXIV 538—XXIX 73—XXXII 
14—XLIX 34—XLIII 54—XXXVI 74—LXXVI 
15—II 35—LIIL 55—* 75—XXXIX 
16—XLII 36—LIV 56—LXII 76—LXXI 
17—LIX 37—XX 57—VI 77—XLVI 
18—LXVII 38—LIII 58—XXVIII 78—XXXV 
19—XXII 39—IV 59—LXX 79—XII 
20—LVI 40—XXX 60—XV 








But very few of these “Rimas” were known before Becquer’s 
death. The examination of a considerable number of periodicals and 
dailies of that time® disclosed the fact that Becquer published in his 
lifetime little more than a dozen poems. These were distributed 
as follows: 


Rima XIII® in 1859 in El Nene. 
Rima XXIII in 1861 in El Contemporaneo; republished in 1866 in 
El Museo Universal. 


1 The 76 ‘“‘ Rimas’’ have been reproduced alike in all the different editions, the last 
one being the seventh, Madrid, 1911. Correction may be added here of a statement 
made by Professor Olmsted, op. cit., p. xxviii, quoted previously in note to page 1. The 
first edition appeared in two volumes only and was published by Fortanet, Madrid, 1871. 
Fernando Fe subsequently bought the publishing rights from Becquer's widow and 
published all the other editions, of which the second and third likewise had only two 
volumes. The growth of the various editions is tabulated in F. Schneider, op. cit., 
pp. 63-64. Nothing was added to the sixth and seventh editions, notwithstanding the 
subtitle of the sixth (1907), ‘‘edici6n aumentada con varias poesias."’ 


2 The suppressed ‘‘ Rima’’: ‘*‘ Dices que tienes corazon y solo."’ 
* The suppressed ‘“‘ Rima’’: ‘‘ Fingiendo realidades.”’ 
‘ The suppressed ‘‘Rima’’: ‘‘ Una mujer me ha envenenado el alma."’ 


5’ F. Schneider, op. cit., ‘‘ Literaturverzeichnis,’’ pp. vii—viii. 
* The numbers of the ‘‘ Rimas’’ are those of the published Obras. 
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Rima LXT' in 1861 in Album de Poestas del Almanaque del Museo Universal 
Rima XXVII in 1863 in La Gaceta literaria. 

Rima V in 1866, January 28, in El Museo Universal. 

Rima XI in 1866, February 11, ibid. 

Rima XV in 1866, March 4, ibid. 

Rima XXIV in 1866, March 18, ibid. 

Rima II in 1866, April 8, ibid. 

Rima XVI in 1866, May 13, ibid. 

Rima LXIX in 1866, September 9, ibid. 

Rima XXIII in 1866, September 23, ibid. (published before in 1861 in 


El Contemporaneo). 
Rima IV in 1870 in Ilustracién de Madrid bearing the note: “de un 


libro inédito.” 

A dozen poems, scattered over a pericd of ten years, would have 
been hard to find for publication in his posthumous Obras. Nor 
could they have given to anyone the reputation of being a poeta, 
buried as they were among hundreds of other poems of all descrip- 
tions. The shortness of some of these compositions also might have 
militated, in a measure, against him. Not that they were anything 
new in Spanish prosody: the short composition was an age-long 
possession of the Spanish people, but it stayed with the piain folk. 
“Poetry” proper, in Becquer’s time, had to be grandiloquent, sonor- 
ous, and ambitious in length. Even Menéndez y Pelayo,? a decade 
or two later, speaking of Heine’s “Lieder,” states that at first he 
could find little liking for these short compositions because he had 
been educated to look upon poetry as plastic art, not as music. 

But why did Becquer publish so few of his “Rimas”? It cer- 
tainly was not through lack of opportunity. From his twenty-fourth 
year on up to the time of his death Becquer had many opportunities 
to insert his poems in one publication or another. The reason why 
he failed to do so lay in the fact that he had other aims than to 
reap fame as poeta. Only in his early youth, as mentioned before, 
while still in his native Seville, did he strive and hope for undying 
poetical laurels. After reaching Madrid in 1854, barely eighteen 
years old, these dreams, as he himself tells us,’ soon disappeared. 


1 This bears the significant caption by way of motto: ‘“‘Es muy triste morir joven 
y no contar con una sola ligrima de mujer.” 

2In the “ Prologo,"’ pp. v—vi, to José J. Herrera’s translation of Heine, Poemas y 
Fantasias de Enrique Heine, Madrid, 1883. 

* Obras, II, 230, in his third ‘‘Carta desde mi celda."’ 
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Not that his poetical ambition left him: it never left him. He merely 
turned from poetry in verse to poetry in prose, in which he combined 
with his longing for beauty his unbounded devotion to his beloved 
Spain. The accidents of his outer life forced different means of 
expression upon him at different times; but inwardly he was pos- 
sessed by that same spirit. His first enterprise in this new sphere 
was his most ambitious one: it was his Historia de los Templos de 
Espafa, published in collaboration with others' in the year 1857. 
Evidently inspired by Chateaubriand’s Le génie du christianisme, 
it became his ambition to interpret the great architectural treasures 
of Catholic Spain, to portray the grandeur of the spirit that sought 
and found expression in these poems carved in stone, and incidentally 
to stem the evergrowing tide of skepticism. This book is very rare 
and little known.? 

During the next few years, Becquer had to undergo much physical 
suffering and consequent want, for he was poor; but when his health 
grew stronger, his artistic will asserted itself anew. This time it 
found expression in the artistic retelling of the tales and legends 
which he had heard while wandering with his brother Valeriano, the 
painter, through the rural districts of Northern Spain; for he was 
passionately fond of everything typically Spanish. 

An investigation of the facts* disclosed that most, if not all, of 
his legends were published in the Contemporaneo from the time he 
joined its staff in 1860 until it became absorbed by the Crénica in 
1865. When Becquer thereupon became a member of the staff of the 
Museo Universal, his artistic will was given a slightly different direc- 
tion. Here it was one of his duties to write companion articles to 
sketches by collaborating artists. The illustrations with their 
articles were an important part of each issue, and they depicted 
generally some characteristic phase of the picturesque life of the 
plain people. These new aims and duties seem to have suited 
Becquer’s artistic purposes quite well, for no legend is found to have 
been published by him after he entered upon this new work. On the 
other hand, when in the year 1869 Becquer was made the director 


1 F. Schneider, op. cit., pp. 15 ff. 
2? The only copy the writer was able to find in Madrid was in the private library of 
his Excellency D. Francisco de Laiglesia, an old friend of Becquer’s. 
3’ F. Schneider, op. cit., tables, pp. 63-66. 
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of the newly founded “TIllustracién de Madrid,” he continued, in 
collaboration with his brother Valeriano, the kind of work he had 
been doing while on the staff of the Museo Universal. 

In these endeavors, then, lay Becquer’s main interest and ambi- 
tion, not in the writing of poetry. Contemporary evidence bears 
this out, for in reviews of current poetic productions, published in 
the literary sections of many journals throughout his life, Becquer 
was never mentioned, while his friends and companions were dis- 
cussed at length and saw their poems lauded. To what degree 
material considerations determined his activities belongs to another 
study. 

When reviewing the published opinions regarding Heinrich 
Heine’s influence upon Becquer, one notes the curious fact that all 
critics,! except the brothers Alvarez Quintero, admit a more or less 
striking resemblance between the “Rimas” and the “Lieder,” but are 
at a loss to explain when and where and to what extent Becquer 
came to know Heine’s poetry. The brothers Alvarez Quintero 
peremptorily deny any such influence, saying: “Hay quien ha pre- 
tendido oscurecer la diffana gloria de Becquer, haciendo pasar sobre 
ella una ligera nube; motejandolo de imitador de E. Heine. Nada 
mis injusto ni ms inexacto tampoco.’” 

That Becquer knew Heine through French media, as suggested 
by Mrs. Humphrey Ward,' is most likely, for he read French. Had 
it not been his duty some time during his first year in Madrid (1854), 
while on the staff of the recently founded Porvenir, to gather from 
French journals what might interest the Spanish public ?4 

But the French translation of Heine’s poems was merely a 
paraphrasing of them in prose; they could not have influenced 
Becquer much, however charming these prose renderings may have 


seemed to the cultured reader.6 At best they could have given 


1 Correa in the ‘* Prélogo"’ to Becquer’s Obras, [I (ed. 1911), 25, 36; Mary A. Ward> 
op. cit., pp. 315 ff.; Rafael M. Mercha&n, Estudios Criticos, Bogot&, 1886, pp. 455, 458 ff.; 
Blanco Garcia, op. cit., pp. 85 ff.; Juan Valera, Florilegio de Poesias Castellanas del Siglo 
XIX, I (Madrid, 1902), 188; Olmsted, op. cit., pp. xxxvii—xxxviii. 

2 Alvarez Quintero, Serafin y Joaquin, Obras Escogidas de Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, 
Edici6én del Monumento, Madrid y Sevilla, 1912, p. ix. 

3 Op. cit., p. 320. 

‘F. Schneider, op. cit., p. 10. 

’ Théophile Gautier, Portraits et Souvenirs, ‘‘Heine,”’ Paris, 1875, p. 121, says of 
them: ‘‘ Nous ne savons pas l'allemand, il est vrai, et n’avons pu l’'admirer qu’a travers 
la traduction; mais quel homme doit 6tre celui qui, dénué du rhythme, de la rime, de 
l'heureux arrangement des mots, de tout ce qui fait le style enfin, produit encore des 
effets si magnifiques!"’ 
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Becquer new pictures and conceits; yet it is particularly in these 
respects that Heine’s influence is least apparent. 

More important for our quest is the fact that there existed in 
Spain throughout these years a more than casual interest in German 
literature. This is proved by a great deal of uncollected evidence. 
Scattered through the “ Variedades”’ and “ Folletones”’ of even some 
political dailies, one frequently finds translations, adaptations, and 
reviews of Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and others. Of Heine, to be 
sure, there was little mention. Some of his “Lieder” appeared in 
an excellent metrical translation by Eulogio Florentino Sanz in the 
Museo Universal, May 15, 1857, under the title “ Poesia Alemana— 
Canciones de Enrique Heine’’; but this selection contained but 
fifteen in all, ten of which were from the “ Lyrisches Intermezzo.” 

The most ambitious attempt to make German literature known 
in Spain was La Abeja—‘ Revista cientffica y literaria, principal- 
mente extractada de los buenos escritores alemanes’’—which was 
published in Barcelona from 1862 to 1865. German literature from 
Klopstock, Lessing, and Herder down to Freiligrath and Riickert 
was represented either in translations or adaptations or mere sum- 
maries. A prominent place in one of its first numbers was given 
to Heine, of whose writings appeared about twenty “Lieder” taken 
from the “Intermezzo” and the ‘“Nordseebilder”; they were 
translated by Juan Font y Guitar, who also translated Uhland in a 
later issue. The Preface! by the translator is instructive, for there 
he states that E. F. Sanz was his sole precursor in translating Heine, 
confirming thereby the findings of the writer? when looking through 
the periodicals of that epoch on file in Madrid. The “Canciones de 
Enrique Heine” in the Abeja of 1862 were followed by the “Inter- 
mezzo’’—“ Poema de Enrique Heine”—translated by Mariano Gil 
Sanz and published May 5, 1867, in the Museo Universal: 

This translation, together with the one by Florentino Sanz (1857), 
has been looked upon by most critics as having probably suggested 

1 This Preface reads: ‘Por otra parte, Heine, mfs que Schiller, Goethe y otros 
poetas alemanes, es casi enteramente desconocido en nuestro pais; casi, decimos, porque 
hace algun tiempo que el distinguido poeta D. Florentino Sanz . . . . di6é, en un numero 


del ‘Museo Universal’ algunas muestras de la musa de Heine.” 

2 The writer's searches discovered but one other ‘‘ Lied"’ of Heine. It was No. XIV 
of the ‘“‘Intermezzo,"’ beginning ‘“‘Auf meiner Herzliebsten Aeugelein,’’ translated by 
Angel M. Decarete and published first in the Crénica, October, 1858, then reprinted 
over the same signature in the Almanagque literario del Museo Universal for the year 1860. 
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to Becquer his “Rima” type of composition. The prevailing view of 
this matter is adequately expressed by Professor Olmsted,' who 
bases his statements upon Blanco Garcfa (op. cit., p. 86), and Mrs. 
Ward (op. cit., p. 316): 

His [Becquer’s] poetry has often been compared to that of Heine, whom 
he is said to have imitated. Becquer did not in fact read German; but in 
El Museo Universal, for which he was a collaborator, and in which he pub- 
lished his “‘Rimas,” there appeared one of the first versions of the “Inter- 
mezzo,” and it is not unlikely that in imitation of the “Intermezzo”’ he was 
led to string his “‘Rimas’”’ like beads upon the connecting thread of a common 
autobiographical theme. 

The facts established in the preceding part show that it cannot be 
said that Beequer “published his ‘Rimas’ in the Museo Universal,” 
when he published there but eight in all, nor can it be said that “he 
was led to string his ‘Rimas’ like beads upon the connecting thread 
of a common autobiographical theme” when he had nothing to do 
with the sequence taken as the basis for this speculation. It is 
further to be noted that this translation did not appear until 1867, 
the year after Becquer had published some of his “Rimas,”’ and 
evidently came too late to have influenced Becquer in his artistic 
development. The complete lack of chronological facts regarding 
Becquer’s life and works only too readily led to such erroneous 
generalities and implications. 

The excellent translation by Eulogio Florentino Sanz (1857) is 
more acceptable as a possible source of influence. In fact, Julio 
Nombela, an old friend of Becquer’s and his companion at that time, 
assured me orally in 1914 that both he and Becquer, upon the appear- 
ance of this translation, set immediately to imitating Heine.2 This 
claim finds rather weak support by an offhand statement in Lépez 
Nifiez’ book* to the effect that Becquer’s first “‘Rimas” were written 
in 1858. Stronger evidence is found in the fact that Becquer pub- 
lished a poem of the “Rima” type in the year 1859.4 A few extant 


1 Op. cit., p. xxxvii. 

?In his “‘Impresiones y Recuerdos,”’ op. cit., III, 375, he says, however: “‘... . 
charlamos [he and Becquer] . . . . de las Rimas, que en su mayor parte habia escrito 
en los afios 1860 y 1861, de las que me recité algunas que me encantaron.”’ 

3 Op. cit., p. 36. 

‘It is Rima XIII, published in El Nene, Vol. I, No. 1 (December 3, 1859). Meter and 
wording differ slightly from the text given in MS and Obras; the variants are listed in 
F. Schneider, op. cit., p. 70. 
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poems of the year 1855 and earlier! are of the conventional ode or 
sonnet type, a fact which seems to indicate that somewhere between 
1855 and 1859 Becquer’s conversion to the “Rima” type took place. 
The year 1857, in which Sanz’s translation appeared, would fit quite 
nicely into this theory. 

But until further investigations have produced more evidence 
in support of this assumption, the year 1860 seems more likely to be 
the one in which Becquer came into closer contact with Heine, not 
merely in translation, but in the original. The year 1860 was not 
too late, for Becquer was then only twenty-four years of age, still 
very impressionable, and with no definite program of work. The 
chief witness for my case is Becquer himself. 

In his review of “La Soledad’’—‘“Coleccién de Cantares por 
Augusto Ferran y Forniés,”’ published in the Contemporaneo, Janu- 
ary 20, 1861—Becquer makes a strong plea for the simple and concise 
form in poetry against the long and wordy kind. This grandiloquent 
and majestic style he calls “la poesia de todo el mundo,’’—the 
poetry of everyone—for it explains itself, while the short composition 
to him is ‘“‘la poesia de los poetas,”’ because its few chords gain 
meaning only if the reader or listener is himself poet enough to 
respond from within. 

This latter kind, Becquer thereupon points out, has become in 
Germany, more than elsewhere, a recognized vessel for poetic thought 
and sentiment. Germany’s greatest poets, Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, 
Heine, he says, not only wrote in this new form, but actually prided 
themselves on their compositions of this type.2, Becquer expresses 
the hope that a Spanish poet may equally succeed in raising the level 
of the copla, as had been done in Germany with the Volkslied; and 
he believes that the author of the book which he is reviewing is‘ well 
qualified to do so on account of his “liberal literary education, his 
knowledge of the German poets, and his special study of the folk- 
song.’’$ 

These statements of Becquer gain still deeper significance when 
there is added to them what can be learned about the author of 
“La Soledad” and the relation of these two men to one another. 


1 They are reprinted in F. Schneider, op. cit., pp. 71-74. 
2 Obras, II, 106. 3 Jbid., p. 108. 
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Through Julio Nombela’s chatty “Impressiones y Recuerdos,” 
1911,’ we learn that Ferrin had lived in Munich from about 1855 
to 1859 in order to study German. During his extended stay there 
Ferran became an ardent admirer of German literature and of Heine 
in particular, for Heine suited his temperament admirably. The 
practical proof of Ferrin’s enthusiasm was that upon his return to 
Madrid in 1859 he founded a literary periodical, El Sdbado, which 
was to introduce German literature into Spain. At the same time 
Ferran collected Spanish coplas, in direct imitation, it seems, of 
Clemens and Brentano’s Des Knaben Wunderhorn. 

Becquer met this enthusiastic admirer of German literature in 
August, 1860, a few months before his review of Ferrfn’s book, and 
the two are reported to have become fast friends immediately upon 
meeting, Becquer dining often at Ferran’s bohemian quarters.” 
Becquer’s review of Ferrin’s book, then, was a very personal matter, 
and the views expressed therein were the views and aims of Ferran 
himself. Ferran, in turn, brought Becquer into contact with the 
yerman poets, particularly with Heine; and such contact, intensified 
by Ferrfn’s enthusiasm, could not but make a deep impression upon 
Becquer’s poetic nature. The situation, if seems, is quite similar 
to that described by Heine regarding his translator, Gérard de 
Nerval. Heine says in the Introduction to the “Intermezzo” and 
“La Mer du Nord” of the French edition of his works:* “Cette Ame 
(de Nerval) était essentiellement sympathique, et sans comprendre 
beaucoup la langue allemande, Gérard devinait mieux le sens d’une 
poésie écrite en allemand, que ceux qui avaient fait de cet idiome 
l’étude de toute leur vie.” 

If we may assume that Becquer very similarly obtained his 
knowledge of Heine through his poetic sensibilities rather than 
through intellectual processes, a reasonable explanation is afforded 
of the puzzling fact that, without any tangible coincidence, there is 
such a clear poetic correspondence between the “Rimas” and the 
“* Lieder.” 

F. SCHNEIDER 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Op. cit., LI, 443, and IIT, 92. 
2? LOépez NGfiez, op. cit., pp. 146—47. 
’ Henri Heine, Poémes et Légends, Paris (Calmann-Lévy), 1900, p. vii. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE STORY OF SESOSTRIS ET 
TIMARETE IN LE GRAND CYRUS 


Interest in Mlle de Scudéry’s interminable Grand Cyrus centers 
almost entirely in the picture it gives of seventeenth-century polite 
society. So absorbing is its portrayal of salon and court, of acade- 
mician and précieuse, that, with the exception of those stories which 
embody details of contemporary history, students have generally 
neglected the intricate and romantic plots that form the narrative 
element of the novel, regarding them as a necessary but uninspiring 
part of the work. Victor Cousin, in his valuable study,! proceeded 
upon this assumption. There are, according to him, two sorts of 
stories in the Grand Cyrus: those dealing with real characters carefully 
portrayed which are generally based upon authentic incidents; and 
those introduced to defend a moral thesis dear to Mlle de Scudéry, 
which are entirely fictitious and contain only vague portraits. 
Cousin, who was interested in the history of seventeenth-century 
society rather than in literature as such, confined his efforts to a 
critical analysis of the historical and social information contained in 
the novel and passed over without comment the entirely fictitious 
narratives. 

It was altogether fitting for Cousin to limit his researches in this 
manner, but the serious student of seventeenth-century literature 
can hardly dispose of the narratives in the Grand Cyrus in this offhand 
fashion. Mlle de Scudéry surely did not invent all of the complicated 
plots that form the fabric of her romance, nor could she have manu- 
factured them solely from contemporary history and intrigue. She 
must have utilized, more or less extensively, literary sources. But 
what sources? The earlier novels, popular tragi-comedies, Spanish 
and Italian originals, the traditions of classical antiquity? We 
know—for she acknowledges it herself-—that she was profoundly 
influenced by such stories as Théagéne et Chariclée and the Astrée; 


1 La Société Francaise au 17iéme siécle d’'aprés le Grand Cyrus de Mlle de Scudéry, 
1858. 

2 Conrart, Mémoires, p. 613. Cited by Rathery et Boutron: Mlle de Scudéry, sa 
vie et sa correspondance, Paris, Techner, 1873, p. 8. : 
(Mopekrn Pat.o.oey, February, 1922] 257 
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we know that she was familiar with both the Spanish and Italian 
languages and interested in their literatures; that her brother, 
George, who perhaps suggested some of the plots of the Grand Cyrus, 
was thoroughly versed in the dramatic productions of his time. 
Moreover, the popularity of Spanish literature in France was becom- 
ing more and more marked and authors were quite generally pillaging 
Spanish comedias and novels in search of new plots and situations. 
It is fair to suppose that Mlle de Scudéry was not entirely uninflu- 
enced by the literary trend of the period and it is at least possible 
that a careful examination of the Grand Cyrus from this point of view 
might bring to light valuable information concerning the composition 
of the novel itself and perhaps add an interesting chapter to the 
history of comparative literature in the seventeenth century. 

The story of Sesostris et Timaréte in the sixth volume! furnishes 
an excellent subject for such a study. Although it has one of the 
most interesting and most striking plots in the whole work, its source 
has remained unknown and its portraits unidentified. Cousin, 
rejecting a proposed identification of Sesostris with Sarasin, had no 
suggestion of his own to offer.2, Mr. H. Carrington Lancaster, after 
noting several points of similarity between this story and Du Ryer’s 
tragi-comedy, Bérénice, concludes that the novel is evidently not 
based upon the play and thinks that both may come from a common 
source as yet undiscovered.* In the present paper an attempt 
will be made to solve this problem, as far as the Grand Cyrus is 
concerned, showing that the principal source of Sesostris et Timaréte 
is Los Prados de Leon, a comedy by Lope de Vega; the story of 
which, modified by certain details, probably drawn from the Bérénice 
of Du Ryer, has been adapted to a setting furnished by Herodotus. 
It will be pointed out, incidentally, that Du Ryer’s play resembles 
only vaguely the Spanish comedy and probably comes from some 
other source unknown to us. 

Like all the other tales in the Grand Cyrus, Sesostris et Timaréte 
is not primarily a story, but a picture of precious society and a hand- 
book of true love and friendship, treating some of the moral problems 
that were favorite topics for discussion in the salons of the day. To 


1 Artaméne ou Le Grand Cyrus, Paris, Courbe, 1654, Part V1, Book 2, pp. 287-474. 
2 Op. cit., ed. Paris, Perrin, 1895, I, 188, 190, and IT, 195. 
4 Pierre du Ryer Dramatist, Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1912, p. 134. 
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Mlle de Scudéry and to contemporary readers the plot of a story was 
essential and interesting only in so far as it offered situations illus- 
trative of some theory of which they were fond. Such a plot Los 
Prados de Leon furnished, rich in delicate situations and suggestive 
of endless discussions. Eliminating the charming embroidery of 
precious conversation, which, though of real interest, does not concern 
us at this time, omitting the countless irrelevant details, which in 
the novel serve to bring out every aspect of the moral problems 
confronting the two lovers, we shall find that in every essential 
episode the story of Sesostris et Timaréte follows with absolute fidelity 
the action of the Spanish play. 

The scene of Sesostris et Timaréte is laid in ancient Egypt. Apriez, 
the king, has a child four years of age, whose name is Sesostris. 
Amasis, his lieutenant general, has risen from the rank of simple 
courtier to that of an influential personage, largely through the 
protection of a friend of the queen, Ladice, to whom he is secretly 
married. When the story opens, Apriez is engaged in war against 
the Cyrenians, by whom he is thoroughly beaten. His troops blame 
him for the defeat and revolt against him, and, when Amasis is sent 
to parley with them, acclaim him as their king, despite his half- 
hearted protestations. Thereupon Apriez dispatches Patarbenis, a 
noble of distinction, with orders to arrest or to kill Amasis, and when 
Patarbenis reports that he has failed in his mission, causes him to be 
put to death. By this act of violence Apriez alienates those subjects 
who still remained faithful to him, and in the battle that ensues his 
mercenaries are easily vanquished and he himself slain by his former 
soldiers. Amasis takes possession of the government; but the queen 
and her infant son make their escape, accompanied by Ladice, who 
has already warned her husband that she will not live with a traitor. 

The queen and her little band seek refuge with shepherds in an 
island in the Nile, where Ladice, who was pregnant at the time of 
the revolt, gives birth to a daughter, whom she names Timaréte. 
Shortly afterward, the queen and Ladice are carried off by a fever, 
leaving the two children to be brought up by the shepherds under 
the direction of Amenophis, a noble devoted to their interests. 
Ladice has previously intrusted to Amenophis a wax tablet, establish- 
ing the identity of the two children and warning Amasis to yield the 
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throne to the rightful heir. Sesostrisand Timaréte, ignorant of their 
real status, grow up together in close affection which ripens into love. 
But Amenophis, who is plotting to overthrow the government in 
favor of Sesostris, does not look with favor upon their projected 
union and removes Timaréte from the island. Sesostris, unwilling 
to endure pastoral life without Timaréte, soon makes his escape, and, 
under the assumed name of Psammetite, takes service with Siman- 
dius, the leader of the king’s forces, and by his exploits attracts the 
attention of Amasis, who bids him to come to the court. Learning, 
however, that Timaréte has returned to their island, he obtains 
permission to defer his visit to the king and goes post-haste to 
Timaréte, who, though overjoyed to behold her lover again at her 
feet, is too much of a précieuse to yield to his entreaties to elope 
with her. 

In the meantime, all has not been well with Amasis. Despised 
at first because of his lowly birth, he has finally succeeded by upright 
conduct in making himself honored as a king, if not respected as a 
man. But the throne has not brought him the pleasure he had 
anticipated. Omens and oracles have menaced him; visions of 
Ladice have troubled his dreams, bringing threats of impending 
blindness unless he gives up the crown to the heir of Apriez—threats 
that are beginning to be realized, for his sight is fast leaving him. 
And now rumors concerning the existence of this heir are confirmed 
inastriking way. The wax tablet left by Ladice falls into his hands, 
but broken in such a way that he does not know whether he has a 
son or a daughter. “Je vous laisse un ...,”’ it reads, “que vous 
ne verrez jamais, si vous ne rendez pas le sceptre au jeune Sesostris.”’ 
In this dilemma, he determines that his child, whether son or 
daughter, shall have the throne, and promises, if a daughter, to give 
her to his general, Héracléon (son of Simandius), and if a son, to 
marry him to Liserine, sister of Héracléon. The search for the 
missing child finally brings the king to the retreat of Sesostris, where 
the shepherd, Traseas, who has learned the identity of his protégés 
and who fears for the life of Sesostris, swears that he is the son of 
Ladice, that the queen’s son died of a contagious disease, and that 
Timaréte is his own (Traseas’) child. Simandius recognizes Sesostris 
as the brave Psammetite and the unearthing of jewels belonging to 
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the queen and Ladice confirms the shepherd’s story. The king is 
overjoyed at the discovery of his son, but Sesostris follows him 
sorrowfully, for he still loves Timaréte and regrets this elevation to 
high rank which seems to render his marriage to her impossible. 

Plans for the union of Sesostris and Liserine are made at once, 
to the delight of that ambitious lady and to the despair of Sesostris, 
who declares to Timaréte that he will leave the court rather than wed 
another, an offer that Timaréte generously refuses. Héracléon, who 
has fallen in love with Timaréte and who is also ambitious for power, 
seeks to delay the ceremony, obtains possession of the missing piece 
of the broken tablet, learns that Timaréte is the daughter of Amasis, 
threatens the shepherd, Traseas, to such good effect that he admits 
that Sesostris—for whose safety he is still concerned—is his own 
(Traseas’) son. The king, who has taken a decided fancy to Sesos- 
tris, is convinced in spite of himself of the truth of these statements 
and recognizes Timaréte as his daughter. Héracléon, suspecting 
the true identity of Sesostris, endeavors to turn Amasis against him 
but without success and Sesostris withdraws with dignity from the 
court to await news from Amenophis before deciding upon a plan of 
action, but resolved that a rival shall not marry Timaréte if he can 
prevent it. Thus the two lovers are again separated by a difference 
in rank, but this time it is Timaréte whose station is exalted. 

But Timaréte’s love for Sesostris is not altered and she promises 
her lover that she will take her own life rather than submit to a 
marriage with Héracléon. When Amasis insists that she obey his 
orders, he is again tormented by visions of Ladice and becomes 
totally blind. In the meantime, Amenophis has been preparing an 
uprising against the king, but Sesostris, who has by now obtained 
full information concerning his rank, hesitates to declare himself for 
fear of harming Timaréte. Rumors that a son of Apriez is in the 
city reach the ears of Amasis who at once orders the arrest of Sesostris 
and Amenophis and thereby learns the wtole story. He straightway 
recognizes Sesostris as king and gives him Timaréte in marriage, but 
Sesostris refuses to accept the throne as long as Amasis lives. The 
latter, having righted his wrongs to the heir of Apriez, recovers his 
sight and is no longer troubled by terrifying visions. Liserine is 
consoied for her loss by the thought that her brother has fared no 
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better than she, but Héracléon proves to be a bad loser and succeeds 
in abducting Timaréte. It is only after various other adventures 
scattered through the seventh book of the Grand Cyrus that the two 
lovers, now of equal rank, are finally united. 

The action of Los Prados de Leon may be more briefly stated. 
Mauregato, bastard son of King Fruela, has driven out the legitimate 
heir to the throne, his brother, Alfonso el Casto. At the death of 
Mauregato, Bermudo, brother of Fruela, has been called from a 
religious life to restore order. This done, he abdicates in favor of 
Alfonso, commending to him a foundling child, Nufio del Prado, 
whom he has caused to be brought up in a small village. Nufio, who 
believes himself to be a peasant, has grown up with Nise, a girl 
from this village, whom he loves dearly and expects to marry. When 
messengers from Alfonso come to escort him to the court, he follows 
them, more pained to leave Nise than pleased to be raised to high 
estate. As in the story of Mlle de Scudéry, the lovers are separated 
by the elevation of the hero to noble station. 

The second act is at the court of Alfonso. Nufio soon distin- 
guishes himself by feats of arms and becomes a favorite of the king, 
who intends to marry him to his cousin, Blanca, but Nufio remains 
faithful to Nise, and puts off the marriage. He incurs the hatred of 
two courtiers, Don Tristan, who had aspired to the hand of Blanca, 
and Don Arias whose position he has usurped. These two persuade 
Alfonso that Nufio has plotted to betray the kingdom to the Moors 
and he is dispossessed of his rank and sent back to his village, 
aggrieved at the unjust accusation that has caused his banishment 
but happy in the thought that he is to be reunited to Nise. But 
Nise is no longer in the village. Leonor, an aunt of Alfonso, has just 
died, leaving a confession that acknowledges Nise to be her daughter, 
Inés, by the Conde of Castilla. Whereupon, Alfonso has ordered 
that Nise be brought to the court and treated as befits her rank. 
The lovers are again separated, this time by the higher rank of the 


heroine. 

Nise, installed in the palace, is sought in marriage by Don Arias 
and Don Tristan but, faithful to Nufio, will listen to neither of them. 
Nuiio, determined not to be supplanted by a rival, arrives at court in 
disguise but is recognized and thrown into prison. Don Arias and 
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Don Tristan, through jealousy, are led to denounce each other to 
the king, so that their odious conspiracy is soon laid bare and Nufio’s 
disgrace cleared away. Meanwhile, a messenger from Bermudo 
brings proof in the form of a ring and a letter that Nufio is a bastard 
brother of Alfonso himself: Nufio and Nise are therefore of equal 
rank with nothing to prevent their marriage. 

If the action of these two stories is disentangled from the details 
of the settings, it will be seen that the framework of both is the same. 
Two children, a boy and a girl, brought up in the country, believe 
themselves to be peasants and plan to wed each other. But the boy 
is recognized as the scion of a noble house, taken to court, received 
with honor and urged to marry a lady of the court, which he refuses 
to do because of his love for his peasant sweetheart. He distinguishes 
himself as a soldier, arouses the jealousy of courtiers with whose 
ambitions and loves he interferes, falls a victim to their malicious 
plots, is dispossessed of his rank and returned to his humble station. 
The girl, in her turn, is recognized as a gentlewoman, brought to 
court, honored according to her rank and urged to marry a courtier 
responsible for the disgrace of her lover. She refuses to do this and 
remains faithful to her lover in spite of his supposedly humble birth. 
The latter, in the meantime, resolved to push his own suit, returns 
to court, is arrested and thrown into prison. Then his real identity 
is established and he is restored to a station which permits him to 
marry the girl he loves. 

The close conformity of the story of Sesostris et Timaréte with the 
very complicated action of Lope’s comedy seems to furnish almost 
conclusive proof that it is based upon it. This conclusion is further 
strengthened by external evidence. Los Prados de Leon was written 
before 1618 and published in 1621,'! more than twenty-five years 
before the Grand Cyrus, the first volumes of which appeared in 1649. 
Now, as has been stated, Mlle de Scudéry knew Spanish; Spanish 
influence on French literature, particularly upon the drama, was 
already strong felt; and some half dozen of Lope’s plays were known 
in France through adaptations or imitations. There is then nothing 
to render improbable the assumption that Mlle de Scudéry or her 
brother George may have been familiar with Los Prados de Leon. 


1 It is mentioned in the second list of El Peregrino and is therefore anterior to 1618. 
It was published in the sixteenth part of the comedias of Lope in 1621. 
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Furthermore, so far as we have been able to discover, no other 
work anterior to the Grand Cyrus embodies this plot. To be sure, 
the central situation of the story—a love imbroglio based upon a 
substitution of children, or a mystery concerning the birth of the hero 
and heroine—is a stock theme in both novels and tragi-comedies 
before and after the Grand Cyrus.!_ It occurs, among other instances, 
in the Astrée? (1610-1627), in Du Ryer’s Cléomédon (1636),° which is 
based upon the Astrée, in the Bérénice of Du Ryer (1645) and in 
Corneille’s Don Sanche d’ Aragon (1650). But in most cases the birth 
of the hero alone is obscure, and in no case do we find the alternate 
raising and lowering of the station of both hero and heroine, as in the 
comedia of Lope. The question of difference in rank as a barrier to 
marriage does not figure in Cléomédon, and, while it is emphasized 
in the other productions, it does not constitute the sole or even the 
main interest in the situation. In every instance, the plot turns 
upon the question of incestuous love, the hero becoming infatuated 
with a woman who proves to be or is thought to be his own sister. 
In Bérénice, Du Ryer further complicates matters by introducing 
the hero’s father as his rival. This development of the original 
situation is so far removed from Mlle de Scudéry’s treatment of the 
theme, that it is hardly probable that she was influenced materially 
by any of these productions. 

Mr. Lancaster has pointed out, however, certain similarities 
between Sesostris et Timaréte and Du Ryer’s Bérénice that must be 
taken into consideration. The pre-plot upon which the action of 
the play is based is essentially the same as that in Mlle de Scudéry’s 
story. The king of Crete, during a period of civil strife sends his 
pregnant wife to be cared for by Criton, a noble of Sicily. There 
the queen dies, after giving birth to a daughter, whom she names 
Bérénice. A few days later a son, Tarsis, is born to Criton’s wife, 
who already has a daughter, Amasie. Criton, knowing that the king 
desires a son, sends Tarsis to him and brings up Bérénice as his own 
child. This explanation, however, is not given to the reader until 
the end of the play. Tarsis, grown to manhood, falls in love with 


1 The theme of substitution of children goes back to the Cyrus legend in Herodotus, 
(Book I, §§ 108-21). 
? Part IV. Book 10. 


* Written in 1633 or 1634 and published in 1636. Cf. Lancaster, op. cit., p. 72. 
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Bérénice, but finds that his supposed father, the king, is his rival 
for her hand. He is about to be banished for daring to oppose the 
royal will when a letter without address, which falls into Criton’s 
hands, leads Criton to suppose that Tarsis loves his own sister, 
Amasie. He therefore informs Tarsis that Amasie is his sister, and 
Tarsis, naturally jumping to the conclusion that Bérénice is also his 
sister, tells the king that he will defer to his wishes, and advises 
Bérénice to marry the king and accept the throne to which he no 
longer has any claim. Bérénice refuses to do this. The situation is 
further complicated by the king’s insistence that Tarsis marry 
Amasie, who, in addition to being his own sister, has a love affair of 
her own with a courtier named Tirinte. Everything is finally 
explained, however, and Tarsis and Bérénice are united. 

It will be observed that while the fundamental situation in this 
play reposes upon the mystery that shrouds the birth of the hero 
and the heroine, as is the case in both of the works we are considering, 
this situation is developed by Du Ryer in a manner radically different 
from that of Lope or of Mile de Scudéry. The troubles that beset 
the Spanish lovers and likewise Sesostris and Timaréte depend upon 
successive differences in rank occasioned by partial or erroneous 
revelations of their social status. In Du Ryer’s comedy, on the other 
hand, whereas a difference in rank is involved, it is only a difference 
between prince and noble and is not an essential element in the plot. 
The main interest lies in the rivalry between father and son and in 
the supposedly incestuous love of Tarsis and the king for Bérénice, 
a complication that is not even remotely suggested by Lope or Mlle 
de Scudéry but which does occur in the Astrée and in all of the 
tragi-comedies to which we have referred. Furthermore, the one 
circumstance in which Du Ryer and Mile de Scudéry are in almost 
exact conformity, the manner in which the substitution of the 
children is effected, is not found in Los Prados de Leon. It is hardly 
probable, therefore, that Lope’s comedy is the source of Bérénice. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible that Mlle de Scudéry may have 
borrowed from Bérénice the circumstances dealing with the substitu- 
tion of the children. Lope’s version could not have satisfied her, 
for she was certainly too much of a précieuse to have chosen as hero 
and heroine of her story two bastards; and while there was no dearth 
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of similar incidents in contemporary French literature, the close 
resemblance between her explanation and the account given by Du 
Ryer would point to that as the probable source of this detail of the 
plot. It is also possible, but by no means certain, that the episode 
of the misinterpreted letter may have suggested the idea of the 
misleading tablet in Sesostris et Timaréte. 

With the theme of her story furnished by Lope, Mlle de Scudéry 
still needed to find for it a setting that would enable her to connect 
it with the adventures of Cyrus. This setting she found ready made 
in Herodotus, whose description of the reigns and characters of 
Apries and Amasis she took practically unaltered.! According to the 
Greek historian, Apries, after a prosperous reign of twenty-five years, 
sent an expedition against the Kyrenians, which met with disaster. 
The Egyptians, holding him to blame for their defeat, revolted 
against him. Hearing this, Apries sent Amasis to parley with them, 
but the insurgents placed a helmet upon his head and proclaimed him 
their king, an honor he straightway accepted. Thereupon Apries 
sent to Amasis Patarbemis, a man of reputation, enjoining him to 
bring Amasis alive into his presence, but when Patarbemis returned 
unsuccessful, bearing an insulting message from the usurper, he 
ordered his ears and nose to be cut off. The rest of the Egyptians 
who still remained upon the king’s side, when they saw the man of 
most repute among them thus suffering shameful outrage, joined the 
others in revolt and delivered themselves over to Amasis. Then 
Apries led his foreign mercenaries against the Egyptians but was 
defeated and made prisoner in a battle near Momemphis. For a 
while, Amasis kept him in the palace and dealt well with him, but in 
the end he was forced to hand him over to the Egyptians who 
strangled him. Amasis now devoted himself to the business of his 
kingdom and despite the fact that he was a too ardent lover of 
pleasure, distinguished himself by the building of temples and statues 
and increased the prosperity of his kingdom by governmental reforms 
and by foreign alliances, notably with the Greeks. Despised at first 
by his subjects because of his humble birth, he resorted to his wits 
to win their respect. He caused a gold foot-basin, in which he and his 
guests were accustomed to bathe their feet, to be broken up and 


' Book II, chaps. 161-82. 
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made into a statue; and when he saw that the Egyptians fell down 
before it in reverence, he called them together and explained that he 
himself had fared as the foot-basin; that, although formerly he was 
a man of the people, now he was their king; and he bade them 
accordingly honor him and have regard for him. 

If this narrative is compared with the foregoing summary of 
Sesostris et Timaréte, it will be seen that Mlle de Scudéry has followed 
without deviation Herodotus’ account of the events leading up to the 
accession of Amasis to the throne of Egypt. In addition, she has 
portrayed Amasis, the king, essentially as the Greek author presents 
him, touching upon his construction of buildings, temples, and 
statues and even using the parable of the golden foot-basin, modified 
to suit her more refined taste, to emphasize his relations with his 
subjects. Yet the Amasis of Mlle de Scudéry is, after all, a composite 
character, for to this rather meager sketch the French novelist has 
added details related by Herodotus concerning other Egyptian 
monarchs. Thus, the episode of Amasis’ blindness she probably 
found in the chapter devoted to Pheros,' the son of Sesostris, and the 
idea of the visions that beset him in the same passage and in the 
relation of the abdication of Sabacés, the Ethiopian.? As regards 
Sesostris himself, Mlle de Scudéry is indebted to Herodotus merely 
for his name and his reputation as a military hero. Her identification 
of him as the son of Apries is a deliberate alteration of historical fact 
for literary purposes, as Sesostris lived more than seven hundred 
years before the reign of Apries.* In like manner, she has borrowed 
a few other proper names and applied them to characters of her own 
invention. 

Summarized, the foregoing evidence indicates, then, that Mlle de 
Scudéry found the theme of her story in Los Prados de Leon; the 
setting, the pre-plot, and the essential elements in the portrait of 
Amasis in Herodotus; and that she is probably indebted to the 
Bérénice of Du Ryer for the circumstances attendant upon the birth 
of Sesostris and Timaréte. 

1 Book II, chap. 111. In chapters 137-140 there is an account of another blind king, 
Anysis. 

2 Book II, chap. 139. 


* Sesostris is the popular name of Rameses II, who reigned about 1333 s.c. Apries 
Fr eigned from 590 to 570 B.c. 
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This exposition of the sources of Sesostris et Timaréte shows the 
composite character of the work and the skill with which Mlle de 
Scudéry has blended the various elements into a decidedly harmonious 
whole. It adds one more to the long !ist of Spanish comedies that 
influenced French literature during the classic period and furnishes us 
with an interesting and rather unusual instance of a novel based 
upon a play.' Finally, it suggests that a study of other stories con- 
tained in the Grand Cyrus might reveal sources of literary inspiration 
in the seventeenth century heretofore unsuspected. 


Francis B. Barton 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


1 The story of Sesostris et Timaréte has been dramatized at least twice, by Thomas 
Corneille in his Bérénice (1657) and by Dryden in Marriage 4 la Mode (1673). Parfait 
(XIII, 434) mentions also Sesostris, ‘‘ trag6die non imprimée de M. de Longepierre"’ (1695) 
but gives no indication of its source. 

















THE SOURCES OF SEBASTIANO ERIZZO’S 
SEI GIORNATE 


Sebastiano Erizzo was an Italian Renaissance scholar, born in 
Venice, in 1525. He belonged to a noble family and became senator 
of the republic and member of the Council of Ten. He had an 
excellent knowledge of Greek and Latin and was well versed in the 
literature of those languages. He died in 1585.! 

The frame of the Sei Giornate? belongs to the numerous imitations 
of the Decameron. It consists of six Giornate of six stories each. 
The narrators are a company of students of the University of Padua, 
who meet in a delightful garden on six successive Wednesdays in the 
months of June and July, 1542. 

The stories themselves, which Erizzo chose to call Avvenimenti 
rather than Novelle, are moralizing in character and far removed 
from the spirit which pervades the Decameron. Each contains at 
least one highly rhetorical discourse, which is generally out cf place, 
so that the reader gets the impression that it was meant to be a mere 
display of the author’s stylistical faculties. 

With regard to Erizzo’s sources I have not been able to find any 
statement outside two short notices of Fracassetti, the translator 
of Petrarch’s letters,? and Marcus Landau,‘ referring to four stories 
of the Sei Giornate. The purpose of this paper is to solve the ques- 
tion: On what sources did the Venetian novelist draw when com- 
piling his work ? 

An examination of the sources of the Sei Giornate led me very 
soon to the recognition of the fact that a large number of the Avveni- 
menti correspond to narratives in the work of Valerius Maximus, 


1Cf. Marcus Landau, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der italienischen Novelle (Wien, 1875), 
p. 124; Francesco Flamini, Il Cinquecento, Milan, n.d.; Lettera di Gaetano Poggiali a 
sua eccellenza il signor cav. Girolamo Zulian, in Le Sei Giornate di Messer Sebastiano 
Erizzo, Milan, 1805. 

2 Novellieri minori del Cinquecento: G. Parabosco—S. Erizzo, ed. by G. Gigli and 
F. Nicolini, Bari, 1912. 

8 Lettere di Francesco Petrarca, trans. and ed. by G. Fracassetti, I (Florence, 1863), 
269 and 282. 

4 Op. cit., p. 125. 
}Mopern Pat .o.oey, February, 1922] 269 
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entitled De dictis factisque memorabilibus, as indicated in the following 


table: 

Avvenimenti De dictis factisque memorabilibus 
et tik white ui, cn arcrtnd glare tet vias ARSE a. Lent. 2. 
| OE OD ee eee ar ee enter iv. 3. 1 
SNS ike tie aacacenacaeua seein es v. 1, ext. 1 
ora y Bap en scales Wek SG eal en v. 1. 4. 
| OSS SE eects Ae euler eA AR LSE v. 1, ext. 4. 
I cute: cosas au otwrcat a aae Laan ae ne ales v. 6, ext. 1. 
kik Ha docich Maeda edenek are vi. 5, ext. 3. 
INL a oh acd dete tie adel ware akin cacaeeae vi. 5, ext. 4. 
I lone haloes are Data ala gic aed eae eee vi. 3, ext. 3. 
RM a can sde oak cae cata e erence cae’ iv. 8. 1. 
RS diioesctaa care eum mann dielewa cam ment v.4.1 
CI 4 ola wa wad ink deus gta eae Aiate ites v. 9. 4. 
EEE Sei an nee Nar mee UREE ma &. &3. 
RE Fs ccinata ook a hice dats aoa eianiaa eee ix. 12. 3. 
IS ix a dig atc ate «alg onn/e van @ ieee ee ii. 2, ext. 1 
ET ass aides ard peaks 4a ane iii. 2, ext. 9 
I ch Gy ance braun ipa aas OCP wataouly oad vi. 1, ext. 1 
a a coed a bal < oho aie dcdrac heen atin vi. 1, ext. 3 
so Gutkuaty eeu cke esac eure ae iv. 6, ext. 3 


The problem which must be solved with regard to these stories 
is whether Erizzo used the versions of Valerius Maximus alone or 
had recourse to others in addition. 

Avvenimento III contains the motif of the violation of a sanctuary 
and the punishment of the crime. In the version of Valerius Maxi- 
mus the hero is the Numidian King Masinissa. A similar story is 
told by Livy.! Here the hero is the Liparian pirate chief Timasi- 
theus; the action is virtually the same. As in Erizzo’s tale the 
avenger of the crime is a Carthaginian corsair, it is quite certain 
that the novelist knew and used both versions. He changed the time 
and locality of the action as well as the names of the acting person- 
ages. In addition, the pious pirate chief inflicts upon his sub- 
captain a mode of punishment described at length in another chapter 
of Valerius Maximus’ work.’ 

Avvenimento V is based upon the motif of the generous and chaste 
king or general, of which there exists a large number of versions.’ 

1 Hist. v. 28. 2 Op. cit., v. 3, ext. 3. 

*Cf. H. W. Kirchhof, Wendunmuth, ed. by H. Oesterley, Bibliothek d. Lit. Vereins in 
Stuttgart, IC (Ttibingen, 1869), 31. To these examples must be added: Diodorus 


Siculus Bibl. Aist. xvi. 10; Plutarch Vitae paral.; Alezander xxi; and Dio Cassius Hist. 
Rom, xxxvi. 2. 
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Erizzo’s story resembles most those which ascribe the deed to Scipio 
Africanus the Elder,! in that the victorious general restores the 
woman to her husband and is rewarded by the political aid of the 
latter. When comparing the Italian text with the ancient versions, 
we find that, with the exception of the proper names, Erizzo’s 
account agrees with that of Valerius Maximus. For one point only 
it is certain that he used the narrative of Livy? besides, as Valerius 
does not mention the fact that the soldiers bring the girl to their 
general. 

Avvenimento XIII ascribes to Charlemagne an anecdote told of 
Alexander the Great by Valerius Maximus and repeated by Jacobus 
Cassalis.* It is impossible to determine whether the novelist drew 
on the medieval author or on his classical model. 

Avvenimento XIV is the story of the humane general who bursts 
into tears when seeing the destruction of the enemy city by his 
troops, and is told of many personages: of Camillus,‘ Marcus 
Marcellus,’ Scipio Africanus the Younger,’ and Lucullus.’ It is 
found also in medieval works: the Dialogus creaturarum® and Snorri’s 
Heimskringla.2 As the number of distinctive traits is very small, it 
is impossible to determine which account served as a model to the 
Italian novelist, except that it is safe to say that the Old Norse 
account was unknown to him. There is nothing, however, which 
prevents us from supposing that the Avvenimento is based upon the 
narrative of Valerius Maximus. 

Avvenimenio XV brings out the generosity of King Antigonus 
toward his fallen enemy, King Pyrrhus of Epirus. It is one of the 


1 Kirchhof, op. cit., IC, 31, to which may be added: Dio Cassius op. cit. xvi. 43, 
and Petrarch De viris illustribus vitae, ed. by A. Razzolini, I (Bologna, 1874), 468. 


2 Op. cit., xxvi. 50. 


8 Volgarizzamento del libro de’ costumi e degli offizii de’ nobili sopra il giuoco degli 
scacchi di Frate Jacopo da Céssole (Milano, 1829), p. 56. 


4 Plutarch op. cit.; Camillus v. 5-6. 


5 Valerius Maximus op. cit. v. 1. 4; Plutarch op. cit.; Marcellus xix. 1; Dialogus 
creaturarum, cap. 63; St. Augustine Civ. Dei i. 6 and iii. 14; Jacobus Cassalis, op. cit., 
p. 83; Petrarch op. cit. i. 278. 


* Polybius Hist. xxxix. 5; Appian Hist. viii. 19. 132. 
7 Plutarch op. cit., Lucullus, xix. 3-5. 

8 Cap. 63. 

® Olafs S. Helga, cap. cxvii. 
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few stories in which Erizzo has not changed the names of the charac- 
ters. The tale is found in Valerius Maximus, Plutarch,' Justinus,? 
and Petrarch.* Erizzo’s account is in parts a literal translation from 
Valerius Maximus. 

Avvenimento XVI is the story of King Codrus of Athens who 
sacrificed himself for his people. There exists a large number of 
versions, partly ancient, partly medieval.‘ Erizzo followed the 
account of Valerius except in one point, the king disguising himself as 
a common soldier, which is the version of the Gesta Romanorum.® 

Avvenimento XVII tells of the lawgiver Zaleucus; it is an anecdote 
widely known in antiquity and the Middle Ages.* The novelist 
follows Valerius Maximus rather closely, preserving the names of the 
characters and giving that of Aristeo to the son, which is an invention 
of his, as no source mentions that name. 

Avvenimento XVIII is the tale of another lawgiver, Charondas of 
Thurium. The story is told in several works, both ancient and 
medieval.’ Erizzo used the version of Valerius Maximus, but changed 
the name of Thurium to Tyrus, perhaps induced by the reading of 
the Dialogus creaturarum® or some other medieval version. 

Avvenimento XIX recounts the punishment inflicted upon a venal 
judge by the Persian King Cambyses.® As Valerius Maximus does 
not give any name besides that of the king, Erizzo must have known 
the version of Herodotus," which is the only one that tells the names 
of the judge and his son. Erizzo mentions that the judge was a good 

1 Op. cit., Pyrrhus xxxiv. 

2 Trogi Pompei Hist. Philipp. Epit. xxv. 5. 

3 Op. cit., i. 164. 


‘Cf. Gesta Romanorum, ed. by H. Oesterley (Berlin, 1872), p. 718, to which may be 
added: Strabo Geogr. ix. 5. 7, and Pausanias Descriptio Graeciae ii. 39. 4. 

5 Op. cit., cap. XLI. 

* Cf. Gesta Romanorum, edit. cit., p. 720; Carl Leo Cholevius, Geschichte der deutschen 
Poesie nach ihren antiken Elementen. Erster Teil, Leipzig (Brockhaus, 1854), p. 256; 
Alessandro D’Ancona, Le Fonti del Novellino, Romania, III, 168; Reinhold Kéhler, 
Kleinere Schriften zur erzdhlenden Dichtung des Mittelalters, ed. by J. Bolte (Berlin, 1900), 
p. 378. 

7 Cf. Johannes Pauli, Schimpf und Erust, ed. by H. Oecesterley, Bibliothek d. Lit. 
Vereins in Stuttgart, LXXXV (Tiibingen, 1866), 572. 

* Cap. 89. 

* For the different versions existing of this story, cf. Gesta Romanorum, edit. cit., 
p. 717; Kirchhof, op. cit., IC, 29; Reinhold Kéhler, op. cit., p. 377. To the referen- 
ces of Oesterley should be added: Ammianus Marcellinus Hist. xxiii. 6. 82. 


© Hist. v. 25. 
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friend of the king, a detail found only in Guicciardini.! It would be 
hazardous, however, to conclude from this fact alone that the account 
of the historian was used by Erizzo, as the latter may have drawn 
on his own imagination when adding this trait. As there is not a 
single characteristic in which Valerius Maximus’ account differs 
from that of Herodotus, aside from the omission of the names, it is 
not at all certain that the version of the Roman writer had any 
influence on the Italian, as Marcus Landau asserts. The narrative 
of Herodotus alone would have furnished all the details brought 
out by Erizzo. 

Avvenimento XX1 is the story of the liberality of Fabius Maximus 
told by a number of ancient writers.2 The account of Erizzo is in 
close accord with those of Valerius Maximus and Livy,’ which agree 
with each other, so that it is impossible to determine which served 
as a basis for the novella. As usual, Erizzo changed the names, 
ascribing to the Athenian Cimon the deed of Fabius. The intro- 
ductory paragraph, however, comes from another source: Plutarch.‘ 
The borrowing can be easily verified, so that it will not be necessary 
to show Erizzo’s indebtedness to the Greek by putting the identical 
passages in parallel columns. 

Avvenimento XXII represents a version of the Coriolanus story, 
though the names of the acting personages have been changed. The 
tale is found in at least fifteen variants, partly classical, partly 
medieval.’ Of the latter, the only ones which have been accessible 
to me are that of Boccaccio’s work De claris mulieribus® and that of 
the Gesta Romanorum.? The version of Holkot, mentioned by 


1 Detti e Fatti 9; Hore di Ricreatione 22. 

2 Cf. Gesta Romanorum, edit. cit., p. 72, to which may be added: Dio Cassius op. cit. 
xiv. 15; xv. 35; Jacobus Cassalis, op. cit., p. 72. 

3 Op. cit., xxii. 23. 

‘Cimon x. There might be some doubt about the question whether the source of 
the Italian was the work of Plutarch, the Life of Cimon of Cornelius Nepos, or the Dei- 
pnosophists xii. 44, of Athenaeus. However, the phrase, ‘‘dond a’suoi cittadini de’nemici 
le spoglie’’ does not find a parallel in the account of the Latin writer, but corresponds to 
Plutarch’s '*Hin 3’ ebropav 6 Kiuwr éxdd.0 rs orparias & xahas brd Trav rodeulwv Boker Spedfiobar xadrov 
dvq\coxer els rods rodiras. 

5 Cf. Gesta Romanorum, edit. cit., p. 735, and Kirchhof, op. cit., IC, 143, to which 
must be added Eutropius i. 15. 

* Cap. LIII. 


7 Op. cit., cap. CXXXVII, p. 492. 
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Oesterley,' is cited from Valerius Maximus, according to Professor 
Th. F. Crane.” 

The Italian author makes the hero an English general, places 
the action in the time of the Hundred Years’ War, and does not 
hesitate to make the renegade general invade England at the head 
of a French army and besiege London. This blunder must be 
entirely ascribed to Erizzo’s ignorance of the historical facts; for 
it would have been easy for him to confer upon his new Coriolanus 
French citizenship and make him go over to the English, thus 
bringing his tale into better accordance with history. 

The curious transformation of the ancient story is certainly the 
work of the Italian; for no medieval compiler was ever so daring 
as intentionally to place an event of ancient history so widely known 
as the Coriolanus story undoubtedly was, in a comparatively 
modern period, removed from his own time by less than two cen- 
turies. The problem which remains to be solved is: What version 
or versions of the Coriolanus story did he use? 

When comparing Erizzo’s text with the ancient and medieval 
versions of the story, I found that it agrees with the Latin of Boc- 
caccio’s Liber de claris mulieribus in all essential points of the action, 
with but a few exceptions. These may be summarized as follows: 

1. Neither Boccaccio nor any one of the ancient writers has the 
Volscian army besiege Rome. They all narrate that the enemy pitch 
their camp at a short distance from the city. The only version 
which mentions a siege is that of the Gesta Romanorum. 

2. Boccaccio does not speak of the strife between patricians 
and plebeians within the city, while Coriolanus threatens it from 
without. This internal discord is mentioned by Livy,* Plutarch,‘ 
Appian,® Dionysius of Halicarnassus,* Dio Cassius,’ and Zonaras.® 


1 Op. cit., p. 735. 

2 The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones vulgares of Jacques de Vitry 
(London, 1890), p. c. In this connection I wish to express my thanks for the kind help 
given me by Mr. Benjamin A. Botkin of Boston, Massachusetts, who consulted for me 
the copy of the Speculum historiale of Vincentius Bellovacensis in possession of the 
Harvard College Library, and to Mrs. Grace P. Smith, of Iowa City, Iowa. 

* Op. cit., ii. 35—40. 

* Op. cit., Coriolanus. 

5 Op. cit., v. 1. 

® Antiquit. Romanor., lib. VIII. 
7 Op. cit., v. 18. 
§ Epit. Dion. Cass., lib. VII. 
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3. Neither Boccaccio nor any other version, with the exception of 
that of the Gesta Romanorum, mentions the hero’s father. In the 
story contained in the last-named compilation, the general’s old 
parents come out to implore him. 

4. He desires to embrace his relatives; their refusal is not men- 
tioned by Boccaccio; Livy alone dwells upon it. 

5. The only versions which express doubt as to his ultimate 
fate are those of Livy and Dio Cassius. 

From this summary it follows clearly that the version of the 
Liber was not the only one used by Erizzo, but that he drew on 
classical writers as well and perhaps also on the Gesta Romanorum. 
Let us determine the classical source or sources on which he relied. 
Six different authors come into consideration, as we have seen: 
Livy, Plutarch, Appian, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dio Cassius, 
and the Byzantine Zonaras. The versions of Plutarch, Appian, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus form a group which differs widely 
from the others. Erizzo did not use them. Dio Cassius and 
Zonaras differ from Livy and Erizzo in one important point: the 
speech of the hero’s parent. In Dio and the Byzantine this speech 
is a humble entreaty rather than a reproach. Coriolanus’ mother 
threatens to kill herself should she fail to dissuade her son from his 
enterprise. Had Erizzo been familiar with this version, he would, 
with his general tendency for exaggeration and bombast, probably 
not have neglected to add this point to the highly artificial discourse 
of Alardo’s father. Furthermore, Livy is the only author who 
mentions the hero’s wish to embrace his mother and her proud and 
reproachful refusal, a trait which the novelist took into his own 
narrative. Our conclusion, then, is that Livy is the only classical 
source of Erizzo’s story. 

Points 1 and 3 of the foregoing summary point to the possibility 
of the Italian using the story of the Gesta Romanorum. The first 
does not appear to me to be decisive; Erizzo may have worked this 
change himself with his predilection for exaggeration. On the other 
hand, one more fact must be added which speaks in favor of an 
influence exercised by the Gesta. The version of this compilation 
is only one which places the action in the time of Constantine, without 
any historical justification whatsoever, and substitutes a vague 
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Roman emperor for the ancient hero. This procedure may have 
suggested to Erizzo a similar one which would afford him a means 
of veiling his sources and adding to the interest of the tale, which 
reasons were doubtless the only ones for his travesty. 

Where did Erizzo take the name of the hero? It need hardly 
be said that Alardo or Alard is no English name and that no such 
personage ever played a réle in English history or in the Hundred 
Years’ War. It is likely that the Italian used the name of the 
famous general of Charles of Anjou, victor of the battle of Taglia- 
cozzo, in 1268. 

Avvenimento XXIII tells of an unnatural son who tries to kill his 
father and the way in which the latter dissuades him from his criminal 
plan. The tale passed from Valerius Maximus into the Gesta 
Romanorum' and from there into a number of other medieval compila- 
tions.?. Erizzo’s account goes back either to the original or to the 
version of the Gesta. 

Avvenimento XXIV exemplifies the equanimity of a father at the 
news of his son’s death. The story is told of many characters of 
antiquity: of Anaxagoras,’ Xenophon,‘ Demosthenes,’ Dion,’ King 
Antigonus,’ Tynnichus the Spartan,* Datames,® Horatius,’ Cato the 
Elder," Aemilius Paulus,” and King David.“ The version of the 
novelist bears a certain resemblance to four of them; but there are 
not enough individual traits to allow of greater precision. It might 


1 Op. cit., cap. IX. 

2 Ibid., p. 714. To the references of Oesterley should be added: Dio Cassius Hist. 
Ixxvii. 14. A similar story is told by Paulus Diaconus Hist. Lang. vi. 38. 

*? Plutarch, Op. moral., ed. by J. G. Hutten, III (Tiibingen, 1796-1800), 450: De 
cohibenda ira xvi; IV, 26: De tranquillitate animi xvi; I, 359: Consolatio ad Apollonium. 

4 Ibid., I, 361: Consolatio ad Apollonium; Dialogus creaturarum, cap. 122. 

5 Plutarch Vitae paral., Demosthenes xxii; Op. moral. I, 359, 362: Consolatio ad 
A pollonium. 

* Tbid., I, 361: Consolatio ad Apollonium. 

? Ibid. 

8 Ibid., II, 242: Apophthegmata Laconica. 

* Cornelius Nepos Datames vi. 

1” Plutarch Vitae paral., Poblicola xiv; St. Augustine Civ. Dei v. 18. 

" Plutarch, Vitae paral., Marcus Cato Major xxiv. 6. 

12 Jbid., Aemilius Paulus xxxv—xxxvi; Op. moral., II, 146: Regum et Imperatorum 
Apophthegmata, Aemilius Paulus; Appian, op. cit., ix. 19; Petrarch, op. cit., I, 658. 

13 Dialogus creaturarum, Cap. 122. 

%¢ Plutarch, Op. moral., I, 361: Consolatio ad Apollonium, II, 242: Apophthegmata 
Laconica; Cornelius Nepos Datames vi; Dialogus creaturarum, cap. 122. 
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be added that he changed the time of the action, placing it in the 
Middle Ages and making an English king by the name of Edward 
the hero. The wife whom he consoles is an addition of his own and 
not found in any of his possible sources. The episode of the young 
prince’s being killed by a stone before the walls of Edinburgh has 
been taken from an account of the death of Pyrrhus, probably from 
the work of Valerius Maximus which, as we have seen above, formed 
the basis of Avvenimento XV. 

Avvenimento XXVI describes the heroic deed of a dying Roman 
on the battle-field of Cannae. The story goes back to Valerius 
Maximus. 

The hero of the Avvenimento XXVII is a dying soldier who is 
happy at the news of the victory of his people. Erizzo treats this 
motif rather freely; but the influence of a similar anecdote told 
by Valerius Maximus and repeated by Jacobus Cassalis' is clearly 
to be seen, in spite of the changes worked by Erizzo. 

Avvenimento XXVIII is based upon Valerius Maximus who 
narrates the deed of despair committed by a patrician of Capua after 
the city had fallen into Roman hands in the course of the Second 
Punic War. 

Avvenimento XXXI represents a motif extremely widespread 
in the literature of the Middle Ages: that of the faithful servant who 
saves the child of his liege lord. In the chanson de geste Bueve de 
Hantone,? Sobaut, Bueve’s guardian, saves him from the persecu- 
tions of his unnatural mother and his stepfather. Another chanson 
de geste, Mainet,® describes the flight of young Charlemagne from 
the persecutions of his stepbrothers with the help of the faithful 
servant David. In the prose romance of Lancelot du Lact a faithful 
knight rescues the two sons of Bohort; in the prose T'ristan,’ Gouver- 
nail, the queen’s squire, protects the young hero from the enmity of 
King Mark. In the Italian novel Guerino Meschino,® the hero is 


1 Op. cit., p. 96. 

2 Der feetlindische Bueve de Hantone, Fassung I, ed. by A. Stimming (Dresden, 1911), 
vss. 281-366, pp. 9-11; Der anglo-normannische Boeve de Haumtone, ed. by A. Stimming, 
VII (Halle, 1899), vss. 229-55, p. 11. 

3G. Paris, Mainet, Romania, IV (1875), 305. 


4 John Colin Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, ed. by H. Wilson, I (London, 1896), 
180. 


6 Tbid., II, 271. 





5 Ibid., I, 198. 
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saved by his nurse, who goes with him from province to province, 
living on alms. In the Heimskringla,' a laboring man tells the perse- 
cutors of Einar’s son that the child is his own, thus preserving it 
from destruction. Saxo Grammaticus? relates how the guardians 
of Harald and Halfdan protect the two boys by a ruse from the 
persecutions of their uncle, King Frode. 

While in these cases we do not find the sacrifice of the savior’s 
own child for the sake of that of the lord, the Provengal chanson of 
Daurel et Beton® narrates how a jongleur substitutes his own boy 
for Beton, the child of his murdered lord, dissimulating his feelings 
when he sees his boy being killed before his eyes, in order to save 
that of his lord. A similar example of devotion is found in the 
Old French chanson de geste Jourdains de Blaivies.* The version 
contained in Boccaccio’s Liber de claris mulieribus® and his classical 
sources are the only ones which relate the generous self-sacrifice of 
the child who had been saved by another’s death; the only ones 
which place the action of the story in Magna Graecia. According to 
L. Torretta,® the sources of Boccaccio’s account are Livy’ and Valerius 
Maximus. It is impossible to determine whether Erizzo modeled his 
tale only according to that of the Liber, or whether he drew also on 
the narratives of the two Roman writers. It is to be noted, however, 
that in this story likewise he thought fit to change the names of the 
persons. Gelo of Syracuse has become Ippone of Messina; the 
heroine Harmonia is called Flavia; the daughter of the nurse, whose 
name is not given by Boccaccio or his sources, bears the name of 
Emilia. It is probable that Erizzo took the name of the tyrant from 
chapter li of the Liber, where it is attached to a woman. 

Avvenimento XXXII is a story contained in the Liber de claris 
mulieribus® besides the work of Valerius Maximus. When com- 


1 Sagan af Sigurdi, Inga oc Eysteini, Haralldzsonom, cap. VII. 

2? Gesta Danorum, ed. by A. Holder (Strassburg, 1886), p. 217. 

* Ed. by Paul Meyer (Paris, 1880), vss. 942-1033, pp. 32-35. 

4 Amis et Amiles und Jourdains de Blaivies, ed. by K. Hofmann (Erlangen, 1882), 
pp. 121-25; cf. also Johann N. Vogl, Die dltesten Volksmdrchen der Russen (Wien, 1841), 
p. 149. 

’ Cap. LXVI. i 

*I fonti del Liber de claris mulieribus, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
XXXIX, 275. 
7 Op. cit., xxiv. 25. 








8’ Cap. LI. 
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paring the three versions we find a steady growth of the legend. 
The short and concise account of the Roman, considerably ampli- 
fied by Boccaccio, assumes monstrous dimensions in Erizzo’s work. 
With this epigone novelist the heroine has to suffer, not only from 
the persecutions of the captain, but also from those of two sailors, 
who are both killed by their rival before the final catastrophe. No 
tale of the whole collection shows better the utter lack of taste on 
the part of the author, who did not avoid falling into the grossest 
absurdities and inconsistencies in his desire to spin out a story 
which did not admit of the common devices of a novelist. 

Avvenimento XX XIII is the story of the Gallogrecian queen who 
avenges an insult on a Roman centurion; it is in many places a literal 
translation from Boccaccio’s Liber de claris mulieribus.!_ This fact 
is so evident that it need not be shown by a comparison of the 
passages. 

As we know that there existed an Italian translation of Boccaccio’s 
treatise, it will be of interest to know whether Erizzo used the latter 
or whether he went back to the Latin original itself. A comparison 
of the novelist’s text with the vernacular translation of De claris 
mulieribus done by M. Donato degli Albanzani di Casentino* proves 
Erizzo’s independence of the latter. Generally speaking, we find 
Erizzo a more verbose translator than Donato degli Albanzani. 

Now the question must be answered: Did Erizzo use any other 
version besides that of Boccaccio? The story of the Gallogrecian 
queen is told by Polybius,? Livy,‘ Valerius Maximus, Florus,§ 
Plutarch,* and Aurelius Victor,’ besides a number of medieval com- 
pilers.* Of the six ancient writers, Polybius and Plutarch give a 
version differing somewhat from those of the others and of Erizzo 

'Cap. LXXI. 


2 Delle donne famose di Giovanni Boccacci, traduzione di M. Donato degli Albanzani di 
Casentino detto l’ Apenninigena, ed. by G. Manzoni, Bologna, 1881. 

3 Op. cit., xxi. 38. 

* Op. cit., xxxviii. 24. 

5’ Epitom. de Tito Livio i. 27. 

* Op. moral., II, 298: De mulierum virtutibus, Chiomara. 

7 De viris illustribus, cap. LV. 

8 Kirchhof, op. cit., IC, 31. The story of Polyaenus quoted by O6cesterley tells of 
the deed of the Theban Timokleia, somewhat similar to that of the Gallogrecian queen, 
but too different, on the other hand, to make it probable that Erizzo knew and used it for 
his Avvenimento. 
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in the account of the centurion’s death. Florus and Aurelius Victor 
give only a very short version which could not have furnished the 
novelist with most of the details. Both differ from the rest by 
adding the name Vulso to that of the consul Cnaeus Manlius. In 
Aurelius’ version, the husband himself kills the Roman; in Florus, 
the queen is not ransomed, but escapes. Thus neither one of the two 
can be considered as having contributed to Erizzo’s story. It would 
be difficult to determine whether the novelist used the versions of 
Livy and Valerius Maximus besides that of Boccaccio, as they were 
the sources on which the author of the Liber himself drew. Neither 
Boccaccio nor his classical models mention the name of the queen. 
We must, therefore, assume that Erizzo was familiar with the versions 
of Polybius or Plutarch. 

Avvenimento XX XV is the story of the faithful wife who exchanges 
clothes with her husband and takes his place in prison while he 
escapes, unnoticed by the guards. Of this motif the following 
versions are known to me: (1) Herodotus Hist. iv. 146. (2) Valerius 
Maximus De dictus factisque memorab. iv. 6, ext. 3. (3) Plutarch, 
op. moral., II, 272: De mulierum virtutibus, Tyrrhenides. (4) Achilles 
Tatius Leucippe and Klitophon vi. 1.2. (5) Procopius Bell. Pers. 
i. 6. 1-9. (6) Crénica general de Esparia, cap. XXXV-XXXVI.* 
(7) Boceaccio, De claris mulieribus, cap. XXIX. (8) A Spanish 
ballad: Por los palacios del rey... . .4 (9) Giambattista Giraldi 
Ecatommiti, V,4.5 (10) Erizzo’s story. (11) Several later versions, 
written after the publication of the Sei Giornate.® 

Of the nine versions which come into consideration as possible 
sources of Erizzo’s story, four place the action in ancient Sparta; 
they are those of Herodotus, Valerius Maximus, Plutarch, and 
Boccaccio. Their version is generally known as the story of the 
Minyae; the number of prisoners and their wives is rather large; 


1 Cf. L. Torretta, op. cit., p. 275. 

2 Tavcarad Aevairrny xal KiXecrodavra ed. by 8S. Gaselee (London, 1917), pp. 293-307. 

°Cf. Poema de Ferndn Gongdlez, ed. by C. C. Marden (Baltimore, 1904), pp. 154-56; 
cf. also Puymaigre, Les vieux auteurs castillans, Il (Paris, 1890), 167. 

‘Cf. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Romancero de Fernién Goncilez, in Homenaje a 
Menéndez y Pelayo, I (Madrid, 1899), 462. 

5 Tesoro dei novellieri italiani scelti dal decimoterzo al decimonono secolo, ed. by G. 
Zirardini, II (Paris, 1847), 264. 
* Cf. Hans Wilhelm Kirchhof, op. cit., IC, 152. 
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their enemy is no tyrant, but the Lacedaemonian population as a 
whole; the wives are the daughters and sisters of the Spartans, and 
the risk which they run is therefore not very great. Nevertheless, 
the theme was certainly suggested to the Venetian writer by one of 
the four accounts. For all state that the prisoners were to be 
executed during the night according to Lacedaemonian custom. 
Erizzo says: ‘‘Ma, perché si costumava a quei tempi che chi per 
qualche grande misfatto fusse sentenziato a morte, dovesse essere 
di notte fatto morire, impose alle guardie Nicocle che la notte seguente 
fusse in prigione Timocare decapitato.’”"' As we have seen that the 
Liber was certainly one of Erizzo’s sources, it is very likely that the 
same work should have suggested this theme. 

The version of Achilles Tatius has very little in common with 
that of the Sei Giornate; while there is only one heroine mentioned 
in it, no tyrant occurs, and the action is connected with one of the 
most lascivious scenes of that novel. 

The narrative of Procopius of Caesarea places the event in 
Persia. The husband causes his wife to prostitute herself to the 
jailor in order to facilitate his plans, and afterward persuades her 
to exchange clothes with him. The guards are deceived for several 
days, during which he succeeds in escaping his pursuers. Procopius 
adds that he knows nothing of the ultimate fate of the wife. 

The hero of the story contained in the Crénica general is the 
famous Fernan Gonzalez; the tyrant is king Sancho of Leén. The 
wife disguises herself as a pilgrim to obtain admission to her husband’s 
prison. When informed of the happening, the king is generous 
enough to send her to her husband; nothing is mentioned of any 
punishment inflicted upon the guards. 

The version of the ballad differs still more from the Italian story, 
as in the Spanish both hero and heroine die in prison. 

There is, then, but one possibility left: Erizzo was acquainted 
with the novella of Giraldi and used it. The difference between the 
two Italian stories may be summarized as follows: (1) Giraldi 
gives a large number of details concerning the personality of the hero 
and his wife. (2) The scene of the action is Milan; the time, that 
of the author—the beginning of the sixteenth century. (3) The 


1 Op. cit., p. 410. 
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tyrant is the French governor of Milan. (4) He decides to have the 
wife executed when the trick is discovered; then the husband offers 
himself to the executioner. (5) The governor is informed of this 
and decides to have both husband and wife killed. (6) The people 
protest and prevent the execution. The matter is referred to King 
Francis I, who pardons them, praising them for their noble conduct. 

The two stories agree in that both the king and the governor are 
tyrants of the worst character and that the hero draws the punish- 
ment upon himself; in Giraldi by killing one of the governor’s 
attendants, in Erizzo by trying to kill the tyrant himself. As we 
see, most of the differences between the tales of Giraldi and Erizzo 
are due to the latter’s effort to shorten the story. It is not surprising 
that the author of the Sei Giornate should have preferred to place 
the action in classical antiquity; we know that he liked such devices 
to hide his indebtedness to others. 

Giraldi’s Ecatommiti were published for the first time in 1565, 
the Sei Giornate two years later, so that the chronology of the two 
works does not present any difficulties to our theory. 

Our conclusion, then, would be that in all probability the main 
source of Erizzo’s tale is found in the fourth novella of the fifth day 
of Giraldi’s Ecatommiti, and that he certainly was familiar with 
the version of the Liber de claris mulieribus or its source,! Valerius 
Maximus. 

It remains to study the sources of the Avvenimenti which have 
no parallels in the work of Valerius Maximus. Avvenimento I is 
based upon one of the most characteristic motifs of the Italian 
novella: the elopement of an adventurous youth with a high-born 
lady.? It has often been supposed that these tales are re-workings or 
translations of Byzantine adventure novels. From what we know 
of the Low Greek novel such an assumption would appear very 
probable indeed; for elopements, shipwrecks, and adventures with 
pirates play a very large part in this genre of literature.t I have 

1Cf. L. Torretta, op. cit., p. 274. 

2 Decameron, II, 6; II, 7; IV, 3; V, 3. 

*Cf. M. Landau, Die Quellen des Dekameron (Stuttgart, 1884), p. 296; Erwin Rohde, 


Der griechische Roman und seine Vorldufer (Leipzig, 1914), p. 571. 
‘ Ibid.; J. C. Dunlop, op. cit., I, 9. 
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examined such stories as have been edited and were accessible to me; 
but I did not succeed in finding any which agrees exactly with the 
Avvenimento of the Venetian. 

The notice of Fracassetti mentioned above refers to Avvenimento 
II, which he declares to have been translated almost literally from 
a portion of the third letter of the first book of Petrarch’s De rebus 
familiaribus. It is the legend of the ring of Fastrada which Petrarch 
heard at Aiz-la-Chapelle. The high-flown soliloquy of Charles 
inserted in Erizzo’s account is an invention of the novelist and is not 
found in the Latin original. 

Avvenimenti VIII and IX like Avvenimento I relate the workings 
of fortune, though with the exclusion of the love motif. This class 
of stories is already met with in the Decameron, where it forms the 
fourth story of the second day. Gréber' supposes these adventure 
stories to have their origin in the accounts of Mediterranean sailors. 

There is some uncertainty as regards the sources, in the case.of 
Avvenimento XX, which narrates the well-known story of the murder 
of Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, by Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
In the motivation of the deed, Erizzo differs from all other versions 
of the tale,? of which two main branches are known.’ The motivation 
of the deed was probably taken from some account of the murder 
of Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, by Pausanias.‘* 

Avvenimento XXIX relates the heroic deed of a young Sicilian 
during the war of the Venetians against the Turks. It has been 
taken from a Venetian chronicle,‘ and is in places a literal translation. 

Avvenimento XXX likewise has its source in a narrative of the 
same chronicle.6 The description of the taking of Smyrna by the 
Venetians is in part a literal translation from the Latin of the chron- 
icle, the account of the event itself being an amplification of the 
original. 


1 Ueber die Quellen von Boccaccios Dekameron (Strassburg, 1913), p. 13. 

2Cf. Pauly, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumsawissenschaft, ed. by G. 
Wissowa, dritter Halbband (Stuttgart, 1895), c. 930. 

3 Cf. Parilologus, III (1893), 574. 

‘Cf. Diodorus Siculus op. cit., xvi. 15; Justin op. cit., ix. 6. 

5 Coriolani Cepio Nis Dalmatiae de Petri Mocenici Imperatoris Gestis Libri tres, 
per Robertum Winter, I (Basileae, 1544), 33. 
6 Jbid., II, 38. 
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Avvenimento XXXVI is based upon the separation motif, which is 
extremely frequently met with in the history of the Italian novella.' 
Occurring in the ancient comedy and the Greek novel, it found favor 
with the Western world, probably owing to the influence of such 
works as the Apollonius novel and the legends of Saint Eustachius 
and Crescentia. It is used again and again in the plots of the Italian 
erudite comedy of the sixteenth century? and in the novella. 

In the edition of the Sei Giornate published at the end of the 
eighteenth century,’ another story, unedited up to that time, was 
added to the thirty-six of the collection. It is the legend of the birth 
of Attila, King of the Huns, of which there existed, at Erizzo’s time, 
several versions, in poetry and prose, Latin, Old French, and Italian.‘ 
Erizzo certainly drew on one or several of them; but in order to 
come to more definite results we should have to compare his version 
with the rest, a task which can hardly be accomplished in this 
country, as few or none of those texts are accessible to the investi- 
gator. 

This study, then, has tried to indicate the sources of twenty-nine 
tales out of thirty-seven. As we have seen, Erizzo drew on writers 
of Roman and sometimes of Greek antiquity, on the works of the 
Italian humanists, on medieval compilations, on a Venetian chronicle, 
perhaps also on popular poems of Attila, and on Byzantine love and 
adventure stories. This shows a diversity of sources which might 
be surprising to anyone not acquainted with the history of the 
novella. To those who have made similar researches in the works 
of Boccaccio and his successors it will only serve to corroborate 
well-known facts. 

While thus indebted to others for his stories, Erizzo seems to have 
been more original in the composition of the discourses and discussions 
contained in the Avvenimenti. It would be an erroneous assumption, 
however, to suppose that they are altogether of his own invention. 


1 Cf. Decameron, II, 6; II, 8; Giovanbattista Giraldi, Ecatommiti, V, 7: V,8; Para- 
bosco, I Diporti, XIII; Lee, The Decameron, its sources and analogues (London, 1909), 
pp. 34 and 39. 


21. Sanesi, La Commedia, I (Milan, 1911), 365. 
3 Le Sei Giornate di m. Sebastiano Erizzo, London (Leghorn) R. Bancker. 


‘Cf. Alessandro D'Ancona, Poemetti popolari italiani, Bologna, 1889, pp. 230 ff.; 
P. Rajna, Rom. XXXVII, 80. 
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In a forthcoming article in the Romanic Review I have tried to show 
that for the composition of many of these discourses Erizzo drew 
on the Principe and the Discorsi of Niccolé Machiavelli, sometimes 
taking over whole passages of the Florentine statesman. Nor is this 
all. The discussion at the end of the Sez Giornate,! dealing with the 
intellectual and moral qualities of woman reflects ideas best known 
by the third book of Castiglione’s Cortegiano. The beginning of 
Avvenimento XXXIV? sounds almost like a transcription of chapter 
xiv of the first book of the same work.’ 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


1 Op. cit., p. 423. 2 Ibid., p. 401. 
3 Il Cortegiano del conte Baltasar Castiglione, ed. by V. Cian (Florence, 1894), p. 33. 














BERNART DE VENTADOUR’S REFERENCE TO THE 
TRISTAN STORY 


In the matter of dating the estore of the Tristan story, critics, 
we might say, are divided into two schools. One we may call the 
German school and the other the French school. The former places 
the date of the estoire near the close of the twelfth century; the 
latter places the date at the middle of that century, or in the first 
half of the twelfth century. 

The former school gives the following approximate dates of the 
various redactions of the Tristan story: the estoire, second half 
of the twelfth century; the Berol, 1190; the Thomas, after 1165; the 
Eilhart, 1190; the Folie, the Continuation of Berol, and the Prose 
Tristan at later dates. 

The French school, headed by Professor Bédier, gives the approxi- 
mate dates of the various redactions as follows: the estoire, before 
1154 (1120-50); the Berol, 1165; the Thomas, 1160; the Eilhart, 
1190 to 1200; Folie Douce, twelfth century; Folie Berne, 1170, the 
Prose Tristan, 1230; the Ulrich von Turheim, 1250; the Gotfried von 
Strassburg, thirteenth century; Sir Tristrem, thirteenth century; 
and Tavola Ritonda, thirteenth century. 

Miss Schoepperle, by virtue of her admirable Tristan and Isolt, 
has become the chief exponent and champion of the school that holds 
to the late date of the estoire.' 

The question of the date of the estore is of the highest importance 
in the matter of Miss Schoepperle’s theory. Her late date for the 


1 By estoire we mean that early, if not original, version of the Tristan story that the 
above-named redactors seem to have taken as their model or source. The chief Tristan 
versions claim to have a written source. This leads to the conclusion that there was an 
original Tristan that has been lost. 

[While this article was going to press, Mrs. Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis died, 
after a brief illness, in Poughkeepsie, New York. The editors of Modern Philology take 
this occasion to ex press their regret that so promising a scholar should have been cut off 
in the midst of an extremely successful career. Students of modern languages are 
indebted to Mrs. Loomis not only for various illuminating contributions to the study of 
Arthurian romance, but also for an excellent edition of an Irish Life of Columcille, pub- 
lished, together with a translation and discussion of sources, by her and A. O’ Kelleher, 
in 1918.] 


[Mopern Puito.oey, February, 1922] 
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estoire is based on the assumption that the estoire was “courtly.” 
As the courtly element did not enter until late in the twelfth century, 
Miss Schoepperle’s main theory falls to the ground if we can show 
that the Tristan estoire was already known in the first half, or the 
middle of that century. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a discussion, in this paper, of the 
courtly elements in the Tristan story. We shall merely remark that 
the passages that may be cited as being courtly in both the Eilhart 
and the Berol redactions are found, almost without exception, in the 
second part of each. 

In discussing the matter of the date, Miss Schoepperle says' that 
M. Bédier takes the year 1154 as a terminus ad quem for the estoire, 
and that he is led to do this by an allusion to Tristan in a lyric of 
Bernart de Ventadour. In a footnote on the same page she states 
that Golther also accepted this allusion as establishing a terminus 
ad quem for the date of the estoire. Bédier says: “A partir de 1154, 
les troubadours, Bernard de Ventadour, Augier Novella font des 
allusions 4 des épisodes de la légende de Tristan, et ces allusions sont 
si rapides et si sommaires qu’il faut admettre, pour qu’elles aient 
été comprises, que d’anciens poémes frangais étaient répandus déja 
au fond de la Provence.’ 

Golther says “Aus Berol, der afz. Prosa und Folie gewinnen 
wir somit das Bild eines alten, verlorenen Tristanromans um 1150.’ 

The poem of Bernart de Ventadour in question is Number 44, 
Tant ai mo cor ple de ioya. The reference to the Tristan story in this 


poem is as follows: 
Plus trac pena d’amor 
de Tristan l’amador 
que'n sofri manhta dolor 
per Izeut la blonda.‘ 


Miss Schoepperle gives the following reading of these verses: 


Tan trac pena d’amor 
Qu’a Tristan l’amador 
Non avenc tan de dolor 
Per Yzeut la blonda.® 

1 Tristan and Isolt, I, 112. 

? Joseph Bédier, Thomas, Roman de Tristan, II, 154-55. 

*Golther, Tristan und Isolde, p. 2. 

*C. Appel, Provenszalische Chrestomathie, 1920. 

* Bartsch, Chrestomathie provencgale (1904 edition), p. 63. 
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While the wording of these two readings is different, the sense is 
identical. The former states the question positively, the latter 
negatively. In both readings it is evident that the reference is to a 
long and well-defined story. It is more than a mere allusion to 
Tristan; the reference points definitely to a love story. It implies 
that it was a story fraught with great grief for the hero. Its applica- 
tion in the poem shows that the name Tristan had already become a 
synonym for an unhappy lover. In the first reading we are told that 
the lover, Tristan, suffered many a pain on account of it (love). 
The passage not only names the heroine, Isolt, but it characterizes 
her with the epithet, la blonda. This epithet describes the very 
acme of beauty according to French taste, even as today Rostand, 
describing a Roxane, reaches a climax with the words, et la plus blonde. 

There are references to Tristan in several other poems of Bernart 
deVentadour. Appel calls attention to the name Tristan in the poems 
numbered 4, 29, 42, and 43 in his edition. Diez also refers to the use 
of the name Tristan in these lyrics; with Bischoff and Zingarelli he 
thinks that it may be employed as a pseudonym. In none of these 
lyrics, however, is the reference as significant as it is in Number 44. 

Miss Schoepperle holds that Bédier and Golther are not justified 
in accepting this reference to the Tristan story as establishing a 
terminus ad quem for the estoire, basing her arguments on the variety 
of readings given of the verses in the poem that are associated with 
the date 1154; she concludes that, “owing to these variants, it is 
impossible to determine where the poet was when he wrote the poem 
or where the lady was to whom he addressed it.’ Miss Schoepperle 
then gives these variants as follows: “In one manuscript: 


Lo cor ai pres d’amor, 
que l’esperitz lai cor, 

e lo cors estai alhor 
pres de leis en Fransa.? 


In another manuscript: 
Que’l cor ai en amor 
pus de nulh amador 
car l’esperitz en lay cor 
lonh de mi en Franza.’ 
t Op. cit., I, 112-17. 
2“*Crescini, Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto, LXIX, dispensa I, p. 78. This is the 
reading of Ms. C, preferred by Zingarelli, Studi medievali III, fasc, 1, pp. 49-68." 
3“* This is the reading of Ms. R. Crescini, loc. cit.” 
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A group of three manuscripts gives: 
Mon cor ai en amor 
e l’esperitz lai cor; 
e si'm sui ieu sai aillor 
loing de lieis, en Fransa.! 
Another group of three manuscripts has: 
Lo cor ai pres d’amor, 
que l’esperitz lai cor, 
e’l cors estai sai alhor, 
lonh de leis, en Fransa ?? 

In the first variant there is no comma between leis and the clause 
en Fransa. In the last verse of this variant, the scribe must have 
written pres where he should have written lonh. The reasons for 
holding that this is a scribal error are that six of the eight manu- 
scripts have lonh instead of pres in that position, and that it is 
impossible to make sense if we keep the word pres. It would put 
the poet’s body (cors) near her (leis, the beloved) in France, and 
remove the need of his mind or thoughts (esperitz) rushing thither 
(lai) as they are represented as doing in the first part of this variant. 
Pres is the opposite of lonh and it is a psychological fact that a word 
often calls up its opposite and is superseded by it. If we substitute 
the word lonh for pres, the passage is not only translatable but con- 
forms to the other variants in sense: ‘My heart is enamoured, or 
imbued with love, so that my thoughts rush thither, and my body is 
otherwhere, far from her, in France.” 

The second yariant cannot be satisfactorily translated. Diez in 
classifying this poem says: “. .. . da sie ‘fern von der Herrin in 
Frankreich’ geschrieben ist’’ (showing where he places the poet when 
he wrote this poem). In a footnote, Diez compares this variant 
with another as follows: ‘“ Der Stelle im P.O., wo das Lied 8S. 7 steht 
(Gr. 70, 44): 


Et lo cors estai aillor 
Loing de leis en Fransa— 


kénnte man die Lesart der Handschrift 2701: 


Car l’esperitz en lay cor 
Lonh de mi en Franza— 


1 **Mss. AIS. Crescini, p. 78.” 
2**Mss.CMVa. C has Pres for lonh in the last line. Cf. Crescini, op. cit., 78." 
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entgegen setzen, welche die obige Annahme umstossen wiirde, allein 
die letztere Handschrift ist zu incorrect, um ein bedeutendes Gewicht in 
die Wage zu legen.””! 

The next variant, given in a group of three manuscripts, has a 
comma between the clauses, loing de leis and en Fransa. 

The last variant, also given in a group of three manuscripts, has 
a comma between the clauses lonh de leis and en Fransa. 

While the only diacritical mark used in the manuscripts, as shown 
by the facsimile reproductions given by Appel in his edition of 
Bernart de Ventadour, is the period, the editors have seen fit to set 
off en Fransa with a comma in six manuscripts as against two where 
they did not. Furthermore, Appel in the 1920 edition of his Pro- 
venzalische Chrestomathie, not only sets en Fransa off with a comma 
but also sets alhor off withacomma. The effect of this is to make the 
interpretation that the poet was in France when he wrote this poem, 
all the more imperative. ; 

Leaving aside the question of punctuation, the clause en Fransa 
by virtue of its position could hardly refer to leis (Eleanor) either 
in Provengal, Old French, or in Modern French, unless introduced 
by a relative. After all, the matter of punctuation is determined by 
the wording, the word-order, and the sense. 

Appel? prints side by side the two groups of manuscripts A and V, 
giving the entire poem, and constructs from these readings his 
critical text. The stanza in question in Group A is identical with the 
same stanza in the first group of three manuscripts given by Miss 
Schoepperle, and Group V of Appel gives the stanza we are con- 
sidering as it is found in his chrestomathy, 1920, with the exception 
of mon for mo, ge for que, and lone for lonh: 


mo cor ai pres d’amor, 

que I’esperitz lai cor, 
mas lo cors es sai, alhor, 

lonh de leis, en Fransa.’ 


The punctuation here is identical with that in Group A and 
Group V; so, if Appel is not responsible for this punctuation, he 


1 Diez, Leben und Werke der Troubadours, p. 27. The italics are ours. 
2C. Appel, Bernard von Ventadorn, Seine Lieder, p. 258. 
*C. Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, p. 58. 
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at least accepted it in 1915 (date of his Bernard von Ventadorn, Seine 
Lieder), and did not change it in 1920. 

Appel! gives a translation into German of the entire poem,where 
the stanza under discussion reads as follows: ‘Mein Herz ist der 
Minne nahe, denn meine Seele liuft dort hin, aber der Leib ist an 
anderem Orte, hier, fern von ihr (der Geliebten, oder von ihm, dem 
Herzen), in Frankreich.” Thus, Appel takes pres as an adverb. It 
may also be taken as a past participle from the verb penre, or prendre. 
This may be the more probably correct reading, for in four 
manuscripts we have en instead of pres, in this position. The idiom 
may be related to the modern French, épris de. This makes no 
material difference in the translation, however, as it would give us: 
“My heart is imbued with love, so that my spirit rushes thither, but 
my body is here, otherwhere, far from her, in France.”’ 

We have seen that six of the manuscripts clearly put the poet 
in France when he wrote the poem, and that the two manuscripts 
that leave the position of the poet in doubt are faulty; one of these 
two, but for a scribal error, agrees with the other six. 

In view of the foregoing facts, Miss Schoepperle is not justified in 
saying that we do not know where the poet was when he wrote the 
poem, and the fact that Zingarelli preferred the first variant, accord- 
ing to Miss Schoepperle’s remark in her footnote given above, does 
not do him honor.” 

The question as to where the lady was to whom Bernart de 
Ventadour addressed this poem, depends upon who the lady was. 
In other words, if we can answer Miss Schoepperle’s objections to 
connecting the poem with Eleanor of Poitou, we also answer the 
question as to where the lady was that Bernart de Ventadour 
addressed. This question can be determined only to a degree of 
certainty by arguing the reasonableness of the supposition that the 
poet was addressing Eleanor of Poitou. 

Appel states that the oldest information given us about the 
genealogy of the Ventadours is that furnished us by Gottfried von 
Viegeois—Ex Chronico Gaufredi prioris Vosiensis. From this 


1 Bernard von Ventadorn, Seine Lieder, p. 268. 
2: After reading Appel's work on Bernard von Ventadorn and Jeanroy's review in 
Romania, XXXVI, 1907, of Zingarelli's Ricerche sulla vita e rime di Bernart de Ventadorn, 
we are led to believe that Zingarelli is not always logical. 
3 Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, XII, 424. 
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information, and from that furnished by Baluze, Histoire de la Maison 
d’ Auvergne, he draws a diagram of the family tree, beginning with 
Archambaud II, Vicompte de Comborn, and ending with Eble VI.! 

Eble II was given the title Cantator, and he taught our poet how 
tosing. Both the Latin and the Provengal sources of information are 
agreed that Eble II was a great lover of the art of poetry. It is only 
natural, then, that he should take a great interest in Bernart de 
Ventadour, one of the most celebrated of the Provengal troubadours. 
It does not matter that he was of humble origin, as attested by the 
Provencal biographer and the poet Peire d’Alvernhe. The poet’s 
great gift furnished what the fashions of the courts at that time 
demanded. 

Again, for the same reason, it is not strange that Bernart, when 
he had to leave the court of his benefactor, should turn to another 
and more brilliant court. It is also natural that that court should 
have been that of Eleanor of Poitou, for as Appel indicates, there was 
a close relationship between these two houses. Appel, on this point, 
quotes an anecdote which he ends with the remark: “ Literar- 
historisch ist uns die Anecdote wertvol weil sie auf die engen Bezieh- 
ungen Zwischen den Hofen von Poitiers und Ventadour hinweist.’”? 

Furthermore, Eleanor was a patroness of poets. Suchier says: 
“Guilhelm IX, Enkelin Eleanore hat als Kénigen von Frankreich 
und mehr noch als Kénigen von England, wo ihre Neigung mit 
der ihres Gatten zusammen traff, die Dichter begiinstigt.’’ 

That Bernart de Ventadour did go to the court of Eleanor is 
attested by the Provengal biographer, Uc de Saint Cire: “Et el s’en 
partic et anet s’en a la dugessa de Normandia, q’era joves e de gran 
valor, e s’entendia mout en pretz et en honor et els benditz de sa 
lauzor.’’* 

Suchier seems to be convinced that Bernart went to the court 
of Eleanor for he states unequivocally that he went to Normandy to 
the splendid court of Eleanor, the wife of Henry of Anjou.’ 


1C, Appel, op. cit., pp. vii ff. 

2 Op. cit., p. xi. 

3 Geschichte der Franzésischen Literatur, I, 63. 

4C. Appel, op. cit., p. xiii. 

5 Op. cit., I, 64: “‘Er (Bernart) aber zog nach der Normandie an den glanzenden Hof 
der lebenlustigen Eleanor, der Gattin Heinrichs von Anjou, mit welchem sie 1154 den 
Thron Englands besteigen sollte und fand bei ihr gute Aufnahme. Nachdem sie Kénigen 
von England geworden war blieb er eine Zeit lang in der Normandie zuriick.” 
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Appel says: “ Wir kénnen nur so viel zugeben, dass Bernard die 
Dame noch als Herzogin von Normandie, d.h. zwischen 1152 und 
1154, besuchte.”! Diez also accepts this and in fact it is generally 
conceded that our poet spent some time at the court of Eleanor in 
Normandy. 

The fact that Bernart wins the love of the Viscountess Ebles IT, 
and that this was the cause of his leaving the land, is also given by 
the Provengal biographer: “ Mout duret lonc temps lor amors anz 
qe’l vescoms, maritz de la dompna, ni las autras gens s’en aperceubutz. 
E qan lo vescoms s’en fo aperceubutz, en estraignet en Bernart de si.”’ 

According to Diez he went away for good: “Bernart verliess also 
das Schloss, die Wiege seines Lebens, auf immer.” That Bernart 
was not driven away by the Viscount, as supposed by many, but 
went at the request of the Viscountess herself, who was locked up and 
closely guarded on account of her indiscretion, is shown by the words: 
en estraignet en Bernart de si, and Adoncs fetz la dompna dar comiat a’n 
Bernart, e fetz li dir ge’is partis e is loignes d’aquella encontrada. This 
is borne out by one of Bernart’s poems. 

The Provengal biographer describes Bernart as a handsome man, 
a good poet and singer, courtly and educated: “E venc bels hom 
et adreitz e saup ben trobar e contar, et era cortes et enseignatz.”’ 

That Eleanor liked the poet and his singing is also shown by this 
same biographer: “E plazion li fort li vers e las chanssos d’en Bernart 
don ella lo receup e l’anret e l’acuillic e’l fetz mout grans plazers. 
Lone temps estet en la cort de la duquessa, et anamoret se d’ella, e 
la dompna s’enamoret de lui, don en Bernartz en fetz maintas bonas 

chansos.”’ 

We cannot enter into a discussion of the reliability of this Pro- 
vencgal biography. We have followed the version that Appel gives 
in his 1920 chrestomathy. In his work on Bernart de Ventadour he 
constructs this from the variants that he there gives and discusses.” 
Suffice it to say that the facts given about the life of our poet in this 
biography are pretty well supported by references in his own poems 
and those of other poets. His low birth, for example, is set forth by 
the satire of Peire d’Alvernhe. 


1 Op. cit., p. xvii. 
? Op. cit., pp. xi ff. 
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After discussing the doubt raised by students like Zingarelli 
and Stronski, who seem to reject all the evidence furnished by the 
Provengal poets and hold that they were not in earnest about their 
love songs, Appel, while admitting that that is largely true in the case 
of the majority of these poets, says: ‘Bei unserem Bernart aber 
diirfen wir uns hinter seinem Aziman und Conort Wesen von Fleisch 
und Blut vorstellen, eben so wie hinter Dantes Beatrice und Petrarcas 
Laura.’’! 

Again (p. xxix) Appel says: “‘Dasz Bernart seine Liebe als wirk- 
lich erscheinen lassen will, ist offenbar,’’ and he cites many passages 
to show this. 

Even if we had to admit (which we do not) that Bernart’s declara- 
tions were purely conventional, it would detract very little from the 
evidence, since we know that he was at the court of Eleanor and that 
it was customary for poets to address high-born dames in song. 

Appel fixes the date of the birth of Bernart de Ventadour between 
1120 and 1130; he* was, therefore, in the height of his vigor about 
1154. 

Bergert says that Eleanor of Poitou, daughter of William X and 
granddaughter of William IX, the first known troubadour, was born 
about 1122. This would make her about the same age, or a little 
younger than our poet. We are further told by Bergert that, “Die 
von den trobadors genannten oder gefeirten Damen,’ was married in 
1137 to King Louis VII of France, whom she accompanied on his 
crusade; that, following her faithlessness, she was put aside by the 
King, and that a council, May 21, 1152, held that the separation was 
valid on the ground of blood relationship; that, on May 18 of the 

same year, Eleanor married again, this time the Count of Anjou, 
Henry Plantagenet; and that: “. .. . die Koenigen (Eleanor) hat 
angeblich in Bernard von Ventadorn einen aufrichtig ergebenen 
Sanger und Liebenden gefunden, der ihr viele seiner schénsten 
Lieder gewidmet hat.’’ 

We have seen that Bernart de Ventadour, although of low birth, 
was handsome, a good singer and poet, a courtly and educated man 
who had no scruples against having an affair even with the noble wife 


1 Op. cit., p. xxviii. 2 Op. cit., p. lix. 
3 Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fir Romanische Philologie, Heft 46, 1913. 
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of his benefacter. We have seen this fascinating man go to the 
splendid court of the gay Eleanor, who was also rather free from 
scruples against having an affair of the heart with another than her 
lord; we have seen that she was a patroness of troubadours, that she 
liked the love poems addressed to her by Bernart de Ventadour, that 
she fell in love with him and he with her; also that when she left 
France to ascend the throne of England with Henry of Anjou in 
1154, Bernart remained for some time in France. He was young 
and separated from the object of his desires. It was also fashionable 
for a troubadour to address his lady love, especially a high-born 
dame, in song. 

What more natural, then, that he should address the poem in 
question to Eleanor who was far away at that time in England? We 
cannot discover any other person who would be so likely a subject 
for the poem as Eleanor. The only other likely person would be the 
Viscountess of Ventadour and that would put the date of the poem, 
and with it, the date of the estoire earlier even than 1154. Further- 
more, this poem must refer to Eleanor because the poet says that he is 
in France, and if he had been in Provence he would not have said 
France. 

It is also reasonable to suppose that he composed this poem soon 
after being separated from Eleanor in 1154, while he still keenly felt 
his loss. The tone of the poem itself shows feeling combined with 
the tenets of courtly love. 

So while we cannot prove with mathematical accuracy, that 
Eleanor of Poitou was the lady addressed in our poem, we are yet 
warranted by the facts in saying that the presumption is very largely 
in favor of the supposition that she was. 

Joun L. DEISTER 


Junior CoLLeGce or Kansas CIty 
Kansas City, Missouri 











THE NINE WORTHIES 


Professor Abel Lefranc in his book Sous le Masque de “ William 
Shakespeare’! contends that the plays we generally attribute to 
Shakespeare were, in reality, the work of William Stanley, sixth Earl 
of Derby. This contention is supported not only by an examina- 
tion of the Derby family and its relation to the theaters of the day, 
but also by a study of Love’s Labour’s Lost, Hamlet, As You Like It, 
and The Tempest, in which the author points out that Stanley was 
the writer. It will be the purpose of this paper to point out one case 
where Professor Lefranc’s reasoning is at fault. In chapter vi, dealing 
with Love’s Labour’s Lost, there is an attempt to prove that the 
Masque of the Nine Worthies (V, ii) is directly indebted to Richard 
Lloyd’s poem on these heroes of romance.? Lloyd’s poem consists 
of a short description of each of the Nine Worthies, followed by a 
series of nine monologues in which each hero explains who he is and 
what are the foundations for his fame. There is also a short moral 
added to each monologue. 


I 


M. Lefranc first calls our attention to the personnel of the group 
both in Love’s Labour’s Lost and in Lloyd’s poem. The latter con- 
tains the conventional Nine: Hector, Alexander, Julius Caesar, 
Josua, Daniel, Judas Maccabaeus, Arthur, Charles, and Guy of 
Warwick.* In Shakespeare, however, we find only five Worthies— 
Pompey, Alexander, Judas, Hercules, and Hector, only three of 
whom are found in the conventional grouping. It is clear at once 
that Alexander, Judas, and Hector are the only ones finding a parallel 
in Lloyd’s poem. Pompey and Hercules, therefore, as far as the 

1 Abel Lefranc, Sous le Masque de ‘‘ William Shakespeare’’ William Stanley VI Comte 
de Derby. 2 vols. Paris, 1919. 

2 Richard Lloyd, A briefe discourse of the most renowned actes, and right valiant con- 
quests of those puisant Princes, called the Nine Worthies. London, 1584. 

3Guy of Warwick was sometimes substituted for Godfrey of Boulloigne. See 


Francis Douce, Illustrations of Shakespeare, I, 243. 
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1584 poem is concerned, are rank outsiders. M. Lefranc does not 
comment on this strange difference; he finds proof that Alexander, 
Judas, and Hector come straight from Lloyd, but he fails to explain 
the origin of Pompey and Hercules. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
say just why Shakespeare did include them. It is true, as a study 
of the references to the Nine Worthies will show, that the personnel of 
the group changed from time to time, a tenth slipping in or a new 
hero taking the place of an old one. Professor Hart! suggests that 
the inclusion of Hercules may be due to the fact that Whetstone in 
Promos and Cassandra mentions Hercules in connection with the 
Nine Worthies, although he does not identify him as one of them.? 
We can, however, only conjecture as to Shakespeare’s reasons. But 
M. Lefranc, in order to make his case sound, must not only point out 
the resemblances between Lloyd’s poem and the masque, but he 
must also account for the differences. If the dramatist used Lloyd, 
why did he choose only three of the group and add two new ones? 
On this point the author is silent, except that he feels that the masque 
ends prematurely, cut short by the message of the king’s death. 
But this, instead of explaining the presence of Pompey and Hercules, 
makes their inclusion still less indicative of Lloyd’s influence. 


II 


Professor Lefranc’s next argument is to show that the pageant in 
Loves’ Labour’s Lost is drawn from Lloyd’s poem because each of 
the Worthies in the latter announces himself as follows: 

Josua: I am the worthie conqueror Duke Josua the great 

Hector: I am Hector the Peerelesse prince king Priamus eldest sonne 

David: I am David most daughte of deed, the king of Israell 

Alexander: I am the great and worthie king, the prince of peerelesse 
might 

And in Love’s Labour’s Lost: 

Costard: I Pompey am 

Nathaniel: When in the world I lived, I was the world’s commander 

Holofernes: Judas, I am 


1 Love's Labour's Lost (ed. by H. C. Hart, Indianapolis, 1906), p. 119. 
2 Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra, Part II, I, iv. 
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Now, as a matter of fact, this form of announcing characters is 
conventional. In the stanzas that accompany the mural paintings 
of the Nine Worthies in the Castle of Manta in Piedmont (ca. 1430) 
we find these words,! 


Ector: Je fui de troie nee et fis du roy Priam 

E fuy gant Menelas e la gregoire gans 

Vindrer asegier Troie a cumpagne grant; 
Alisandre: Jay coquis por ma force les illes d’outramer 
Judas: Je viens en Jerusalem, en la grant region 
Roy Artus: Je fui roy de Bertagne, d’Escosa e d’Anglaterre 
Charlemaine: Je fui roy, emperaire, e fuy nee de France 
Godfroy de Bouglon: Je fuy Dus de Loraine apres mes ancesours 


In the Verses on Earliest Woodblock (1454) the Worthies speak 
thus,? 


Hector de Troye: Je suis Hector de Troie ou li povoir fu grans 
Le Roy Artus: Je fuy roy de Bretaigne, d’Escoche et d’ Engleterre 
Godfroy de Buillen: Je fu duc de Buillon dont je maintins l’onnour 


In the Coventry pageant of 1455 we find the following * 


Hector: Most pleasant pnees recordid that may be 
I hector of troy that am chefe conqueror 
Alex.: I alexander that for chyvalry berithe the balle 
Josue: I Josue that in hebrewe reyn principall 
David: I Dauid that .... 
Judas: I Judas that .... 
Arthur: I Arthur kynge crownyd ... . 
Charles: I Charles chefe cheftan . 
Julius: I Julius cesar... . 
Godfride: I Godfride of Bolloyn kynge of Jerusalem . . 


In the Woodcuts of the Hotel de Ville at Metz (1460) we find 
Godfrey speaking as follows“ 


Je fus due de lorraine apres men ancessours 


1 See R. S. Loomis, ‘* Verses on the Nine Worthies,"’ Modern Philology, XV, 211. 
2 See I. Gallancz, The Parlement of the Thre Ages (London, 1915), Appendix XIV. 


?See Thomas Sharp, A dissertation on the Pageants Performed at Coventry, Coventry 
(1825), p. 148. 


4See Loomis, op. cit., p. 213. 
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And in the Schwerttanzspiel aus Liibeck the characters announce 
themselves thus:! 

Kaiser Karl: De Romesche keiser biin ik genant 

Josua: Got let vér mi di siinne stan 

Hector: Ik hebbe fochten al mennigen strid 

David: Ik slég den risen Goliath dot 

Alexander: De gansse werlt al umme lang mit minen ssepter ik bedwang. 

In summing up this phase of his argument, Professor Lefranc 
says,” 

On peut dire, en tenant compte de I’allure ridicule done Shakespeare 

argémente ses neuf Preux, que le procédé et le ton sont les mémes: ton 
glorieux et emphatique, sérieux chez Lloyd, burlesque chez Shakespeare, 
comme |’exigent la conduite et la caractére de sa piéce. 
But it is evident from the foregoing references that the style and tone 
used by Lloyd are not unique; they are, indeed, common to many 
poems and pageants on the Nine Worthies. As to the burlesque 
atmosphere of Shakespeare’s masque being a satire, as Lefranc 
implies, on Lloyd’s “serious’’ poem, we need only point again to 
the references cited to say that the dramatist was in all probability 
satirizing pageants in general rather than one poem in particular. 


‘ 


III 


Following M. Lefranc’s argument, we find that his next point 
rests on the resemblance between the portrayal of Hector by Lloyd 
and the burlesque picture of the same Worthy in Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
In the play we get the following picture of Hector. 


Biron: Hide thy head, Achilles: here comes Hector in arms. 

Dum.: Though my mocks may come back on me, I will now be merry. 
King: Hector was but a Trojan in respect to this. 

Boyet: But is this Hector? 

King: I think Hector was not so clean-timbered. 

Long.: His leg is too big for Hector’s. 

Dum.: More calf, certain. 

Boyet: No; he is best indued in the small. 

Biron: This cannot be Hector. 

Dum.: He’s a god or a painter; for he makes faces. 

1 See Zeitschrift fir Deutsches Alterthum, XX, 10. 

2 Op. cit., II, 21. 
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The following quotation is taken from the descriptive part of 
Lloyd’s poem that precedes the nine monologues, 


Hector was indifferent tall, well compact and strong withall, 

Courteous, quick, and deliuere of might, in armes a very 
goodly knight; 

His head was white and curled I finde, his beard was white, 
he was sandblinde, 

And somewhat he did lispe also, a gentler wight no man 
might know; 

He bore two Lyons combatand, or in asure (I vnderstand). 


In commenting on the two passages, M. Lefranc says, “Il est 
clair que le premier portrait se présente une charge humoristique du 
second.” But one cannot, for two reasons, say with certainty that 
Shakespeare’s description is a “charge humoristique” of Lloyd’s 
Worthy. In the first place the lines, “I think Hector was not so 
clean-timbered. ... . His leg is too big for Hector’s. ... . More 
calf certain” are at the best only very clumsy and shadowy allu- 
sions to Lloyd’s words, “‘Hector was indifferent tall, well compact 
and strong withall.”” The Shakespearean lines seem to be much 
more effective simply as witty repartee on the part of the king and his 
court concerning the traditional conception of Hector and the ludi- 
crous appearance of Armado in the guise of the Trojan hero than as a 
caricature of Lloyd’s Worthy. 

In the second place, if the Shakespearean passage is a burlesque 
on Lloyd’s lines, why did Shakespeare, consummate artist and keen 
humorist that he was, fail to use the comic material at hand? Why, 
for instance, did he pass by the excellent opportunities for burlesque 
offered by Hector’s sandblindness and his lisp? Physical deformities 
and infirmities have always, from the earliest comic passages in the 
moralities down to the present day, been the stock in trade for the 
writer of burlesque. It is mere conjecture, of course, but it seems 
incredible that the playwright, had he been using Lloyd’s poem as a 
basis for his masque, would have satirized so vaguely Hector’s stature 
and have missed completely his dimmed vision and his speech impedi- 
ment. 


1 Op. cit., II, 23. 
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IV 
In his final argument, M. Lefranc finds what he considers a 
conclusive proof in the resemblance between the two passages on 
Alexander. The part of Lloyd’s poem quoted by M. Lefranc is 
as follows: 


Alexander: 
And say myselfe a conquerour vnto the worlds end, 


And marched backe to Babylon, triumphing as a God, 
Where all the princes, of the east for me made abod. 
For ouer all the orient I was the soueraigne Lord. 


This puissant prince and conqueror bare in his shield a 
Lyon or, 
Which sitting in a chaire hent a battel axe in his paw argent. 


And in Love’s Labour’s Lost: 


When in the world I lived, I was the world’s commander; 
By east, west, north, and south, I spread my conquering might: 
My scutcheon plain declares that I am Alisander. 


Later Costard says to Nathaniel, 

O, sir, you have overthrown Alisander the conqueror. You will be 
scraped out of the painted cloth for this: your lion, that holds his poll axe 
sitting on a close stool, will be given to Ajax: he will be the ninth Worthy. 

It will be seen that there are two points of contact in the foregoing 
passages. First, the arms born by Alexander are the same in 
Lloyd and in Shakespeare; and second, the Worthy’s words in both 
cases are similar. In the Harlian MS No. 2259, reprinted in Notes 
and Queries, Series 7, Vol. VIII, p. 22, we find a poem on the Nine 
Worthies together with the heraldic arms they bore. The following 
information is given concerning Alexander: ‘“ Alexander, rex paganus, 
and ante incarnacionem. Messidonie. he bere goules a lyon’ gold, 
soyaunt in a cheyre syluer, enbatellyd with a pollax sabill.”” And 
Gerard Legh, in his Accedence of Armorie, printed in 1591, contempor- 
aneous with Love’s Labour’s Lost, describes Alexander’s arms thus:' 
“‘Geules, a Lion Or, seiante in a Chayer, holding a battle axe Argent.” 


1 Op. cit., p. 22 ff. 
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With these two passages indicating that Alexander’s arms usually 
contained a golden lion seated in a chair holding a battle axe, the 
resemblance between Lloyd’s description and Shakespeare’s dwindles 
in significance and proves nothing. 

It has been pointed out that Alexander’s words in Lloyd and in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost are similar. But this does not prove that the 
playwright used Lloyd as a source, for in many of the references to 
the Nine Worthies, there are expressed the same ideas concerning 
Alexander that appear in Lloyd and Shakespeare. Glancing back 
at the passages quoted above, we find in both that Alexander says 
he has conquered the world and has been victorious in all the points 
of the compass. Let us then examine other references to see if these 
ideas are expressed elsewhere. 

In a Latin hymn of the eleventh century! Alexander is spoken 
of as “rex maximus.” In the Cursor Mundi (early XIV Century) 
Alexander is “‘the conqueroure.’”? 

Jacques Longuyon (ca. 1312) describes Alexander thus,’ 


Alixandre le large, dont je vois ci parlant, 
Qui vainqui Nicholas et Daire le persant 
Et occist la vermine des desers d’Oriant 
Et saisi Babyloine le fort cité plaisant 
Ou il morut aprés par enpoisonnement. 


The Parlement of the Thre Ages (ca. 1350) devotes seventy-two 
lines to Alexander, the first of which are, 

After this sir Alysaunder alle the worlde wanne, 
Both the see and the sonde and the sadde erthe. 

From the Morte Arthure (ca. 1380) attributed to Huchown we 
take this line, “‘The eldeste was Alexandere, that alle the erthe 
lowttede.’”* 

In This Warld Is Verra Vanite (end of fourteenth century) we 


find these lines, 
Alexander that all to bowis 
To tak tribut of town & tre.5 


1 See Gollancz, op. cit., Appendix I. 

2See Cursor Mundi, Prologue, line 6; Gollancz, op. cit., Appendix IV. 
*See Les Voeuzr du Paon; Gollancz, op. cit., Appendix VI. 

4 See Gollancz, op. cit., Appendix VIII. 

5 Op. cit., Appendix IX. 
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The following couplet! expressing the usual idea, comes from 
the Prologue to the prose Alexander (end of the fourteenth century) : 


Mir ist wol gelungen; 
Al de werlt han ek bedwungen. 


Alexander’s speech on the mural paintings in the Castle of La 
Manta in Piedmont (1430) shows the traditional conqueror.’ 


Jay coquis por ma force les illes d’outramer; 
D’Orient jusques a Ocident fuge ja sire apeles. 
Jay tue roy Daire, Porus, Nicole larmires; 

La grant Babiloina fige ver moy encliner; 

E fuy sire du monde; puis fui enarbres. 


In the Scotch poem (ca. 1440) Ane Ballet of the Nine Nobles* we 
find these lines, 


In XII jeres wan throw hard feichtyng 
Al landis vnder the formament. 


And the Coventry pageant of 1455‘ contains this stanza: 


I alexander that for chyvalry berithe the balle 
Most curi in conquest thro the world am y named. 


From these references it is plain that Alexander was tradi- 
tionally spoken of as the conqueror of the world. There is no need 
of quoting more, although further references of the foregoing type 
may be found in Gollancz, Appendix XIV; in R. S. Loomis’ article 
in Modern Philology, Vol. XV; in the Tanner MS No. 407, reprinted 
in the Furness Variorum edition of Love’s Labour’s Lost, p. 283; in 
the Harlian MS No. 2259, reprinted in Notes and Queries, Series 7, 
Vol. VIII, 22; and in the Schwerttanzspiel Aus Lvibeck, printed in 
Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthun, XX, 10-13. This mass of evi- 
dence is adequate to show that the writer of the burlesque masque in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost was simply following tradition in regard to 
Alexander and was not necessarily indebted to Richard Lloyd. 

1 Op. cit., Appendix XV. 

2? See R. S. Loomis, Modern Philology, XV, 211. 


3 Laing’s Select Remains or Gollancz, op. cit., Appendix X. 
‘Sharp, Dissertation on Pageants, p. 148. 
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V 


We have now examined each of M. Lefranc’s arguments in his 
theory that Lloyd furnished the source of Shakespeare’s masque and 
have in each case attempted to relieve Lloyd of any responsibility. 
This theory is essential to M. Lefranc’s main contention that Stanley 
wrote the plays. Having, as he thinks, proved that Lloyd’s poem 
furnished the dramatist’s source for the masque, he proceeds to show 
that Lloyd was Stanley’s tutor, that the two visited Navarre together, 
that while there Stanley secured his local color for the play, and 
that Lloyd furnished the pedantic type seen in the character of Holo- 
fernes. His argument seems to be: 

Lloyd had a great influence on Stanley. 

Lloyd’s poem influenced the author of Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

Therefore, Stanley wrote Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

But if we have succeeded in proving that Lloyd’s poem did not 
necessarily influence the author of the play, then we cease to care 
how much Lloyd influenced Stanley. This study, then, furnishes two 
conclusions. First, it has shown that the author of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, in writing the burlesque masque, followed a conventional and 
general conception of the Nine Worthies rather than Richard Lloyd’s 
poem of 1584; and, therefore, second, as far as M. Lefranc’s argument 
is concerned, William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, did not write the 
play. 

JoHN Haw.ey ROBERTS 
University or Caicaco 

















A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MYTH 


About a year ago the writer’s attention was called by Professor 
Kittredge to a paper in Transactions of the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society, entitled “The First Book Printed by James Ballantyne: 
Being An Apology for Tales of Terror; with Notes on Tales of Wonder 
and Tales of Terror.” This valuable article, written almost thirty 
years ago, from material newly come to light, seems to have remained 
largely unknown. Information regarding the Apology for Tales of 
Terror has, of late years, been creeping into the textbooks; but the 
“Notes,” which are based on a collation of the original editions of all 
the books,' and which show clearly that “Monk” Lewis was not the 
author of Tales of Terror, have had no effect on the Lewis legend, 
which continues to be restated without variation in books dealing 
with the subject, down to the present time. The recent appearance, 
therefore, of a new book on the Tale of Terror, seems to furnish a 
fitting opportunity to lay the ghost of this ancient error, which has 
haunted the bibliographies for nearly a century, and now turns up 
again in the latest contribution to the literature of the subject.? 

The only collection of tales in verse ever published by “Lewis 
the Monk-man” was his “hobgoblin repast,’’ Tales of Wonder, the 
far-famed miscellany of ghost and witch ballads, for which he 
solicited “marvellous” contributions from all quarters, and to which 
Walter Scott, the young Edinburgh advocate, was proud to contribute 
five pieces. He was at that time so entirely unknown to the London 
literary world that Lewis prefaced “The Fire-King,” the first in 
order of his poems, by the statement that the author was the trans- 
lator of Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen, and called attention to the 
other ballads in the book by “this gentleman.” Two editions of 

1 All of these books, including a copy of the exceedingly rare Apology for Tales of 
Terror, were already in the Harvard Library, with one exception, the second edition 
(1808) of Tales of Terror, which was later secured. Since then, they have been collated 
independently, with the results shown in the following pages. 

2 Birkhead, Edith, The Tale of Terror. A Study of the Gothic Romance. (London, 


1921.) 
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Tales of Wonder wre published in London during the year 1801. 
Between these two editions, some unknown person published Tales 
of Terror anonymously. 

The similarity in titles, the fact that the second edition of Tales 
of Wonder was a single volume, uniform in size with Tales of Terror, 
and the advertisement of the publisher that one would make a good 
second volume for the other, all helped to obscure the facts, and in 
1834 Lowndes, in his Bibliographers’ Manual, listed Tales of Terror 
along with Tales of Wonder among Lewis’ works.' Others followed 
suit, and the final seal of authority was set on the misstatement when 
Professor Morley, in 1887, published as Number 45 of his “Universal 
Library,” the apocryphal Tales of Terror and Wonder, collected by 
Matthew Gregory Lewis. Since then no one seems to have questioned 
the matter; Lewis has been everywhere accepted as the undoubted 
author of Tales of Terror, and the error so stands in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
and the works of a large number of eminent scholars. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Morley did not seem to consider 
accuracy as of much importance in reprinting these old editions. 
He doubtless believed Lewis to be the author, or compiler, of both 
works, and he did good service in making the text more accessible; 
but his Introduction is worse than useless as a contribution to 
scholarship, because it is directly misleading as to the main facts. 
Lewis, he says, 
had written, after the wild German fashion, some of the ballads afterwards 
included in his Tales of Terror and Tales of Wonder; . . . . Scott had been 
translating from the German, Biirger’s “Lenore” and ‘““The Wild Huntsman’’; 
had written “The Eve of St. Agnes,” and he opened his heart and his store to 
so congenial a friend. Lewis published at Kelso, in 1799, his Tales of Terror, 
followed them up in the next year with his Taies of Wonder, and produced 
afterwards Tales of Wonder in London in 1801, in 2 vols., royal 8vo, with 
additional pieces collected from various sources. In this volume the original 
books are reprinted, except that four leaves missing in the Tales of Terror 
compelled the omission of one tale, because another copy of the book could 


1 See footnote 3, page 310. 

Watt, in his Bibliotheca Britannica (1824), lists the anonymous Tales of Terror 
correctly under ‘‘Terror’’ in the subject catalogue; but he also inserts under Lewis’ 
name, between works of 1806 and 1808, ‘‘ Tales of Terror, 3 vols.'’ (undated). This may 
be the source of the ‘‘ Tales of Terror. 2 vols. 1807"’ listed in the Life and Correspondence 
of Lewis, published in 1839. Nothing whatever is known of such a work, in either verse 
or prose. 
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not be found. It is not in the British Museum, and the London Library 
contains only the 1801 edition of the Tales of Wonder. It is in these little 
books that Scott made his first appearance as a poet. 


“Eve of St. Agnes” is here, of course, a mere slip for “Eve of St. 
John,”’ but the other statements cannot be disposed of so easily. Lewis 
did not publish Tales of Terror at Kelso in 1799. So far as is known, 
he never published any Tales of Terror at all, in either prose or verse, 
and the only work that can be found with that title is the anonymous 
Tales of Terror, already mentioned. Nor did he in the “next year,” 
1800, publish Tales of Wonder. His two octavo volumes of Tales 
of Wonder, published in London in 1801, were the first edition of that 
work, and so could not contain “additional pieces.” Moreover, there 
is nothing by Scott in Tales of Terror, and he did not “make his first 
appearance as a poet”’ in Tales of Wonder; for if that phrase does not 
apply, strictly speaking, to his anonymous publication in 1796 of his 
“William and Helen” and “The Chase,” the two translations from 
Biirger that Morley mentions, he surely did make his appearance 
as a poet when he published under his own name in 1800 his original 
ballad, ‘““The Eve of St. John.” 

Furthermore, Professor Morley’s statement that he reprinted 
from “the original books,” coupled with his account of these books, 
would mean, on the face of it, that he reprinted (i) from Tales of 
Terror published by Lewis at Kelso in 1799, a wholly mythical 
source; and (2) from a hypothetical first edition in 1800 of Lewis’ 
Tales of Wonder, which was in reality the second edition of that work, 
and says so, in capital letters, on the title-page. 

As a matter of fact, a comparison of Tales of Terror and Wonder 
with the first and second editions of each of the original books, 
makes it clear that Morley printed the first part of his publication 
from the first edition of the anonymous Tales of Terror, and the second 
part from the second edition of Lewis’ Tales of Wonder, which 
contained thirty-two of the sixty pieces in the first edition. All 
three of the books in question, the first edition of Tales of Terror and 
the first and second editions of Tales of Wonder, are London publica- 
tions of the year 1801. 

But there was a book printed (though not published) at Kelso 
in 1799 that has to do with both Lewis and Scott in a very curious way. 
This is the Apology for Tales of Terror, of which twelve copies were 
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printed at Scott’s request, for private circulation, by his old school 
friend, James Ballantyne, who was at that time editor of a weekly 
newspaper, the Kelso Mail. Scott had suggested that Ballantyne 
try to get some book-printing to do, to keep his types, which were 
excellent, in play during the rest of the week; and finding him pleased 
at the idea, had caused him to strike off the dozen copies for his 
Edinburgh acquaintances, that they might judge for themselves of 
Ballantyne’s skill. But the ballads printed in the Apology for Tales 
of Terror were not, as Lockhart has stated,' Scott’s “recent pieces, 
designed to appear in Lewis’ collection” (Tales of Wonder). Only 
three of them were by Scott, and these were his two translations from 
Biirger, already published, and his “ Erl-King,”’ translated from 
Goethe two years previously, and not designed to appear in Tales of 
Wonder, presumably because Lewis preferred his own version of that 
ballad. 

The Apology for Tales of Terror has, of course, nothing whatever 
to do with the anonymous Tales of Terror, which was not yet in exist- 
ence. Its title is explained by Scott’s statement that Lewis’ collection 
was “first intended to bear the title Tales of Terror, and afterwards 
published under that of Tales of Wonder”’;? and “apology”’ refers to 
the long delay in bringing out this work, which Scott was eagerly 
awaiting. The curious thing is that Scott’s connection with the 
Apology became entirely forgotten. The twelve copies dropped out 
of sight and remembrance, and the work itself, cited under the 
abbreviated title of Tales of Terror, was confused with the anonymous 
Tales of Terror, and then ascribed to Lewis, who had no hand in 
either book.* Yet, for almost a hundred years Tales of Terror 
has passed current in the records of booksellers and bibliographers 
as one of his undoubted works; as a companion volume, in fact, to 
his Tales of Wonder, the second edition of which, as it happened, 
had been issued in one volume, at almost the same time, by the same 
printer and publisher, and in uniform small octavo size—but with 


1 Pollard's edition of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, I, 275. 


2In Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad. 
’ Lowndes’s entry under Lewis’ name (Bibliographer’s Manual, 1834) reads: ‘* Tales 
of Terror. Kelso, 1799, 4to. First edition. .... London, 1801, 8vo."" Then follows 


“Tales ef Wonder, London, 1801. roy. 8vo."’ This confusion of books and editions is, 
of course, what Morley followed in his Introduction, instead of the printed title-pages. 
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the important difference that Lewis’ name appears on the title-page 
of Tales of Wonder but not of Tales of Terror. 

It was not until a copy of the forgotten Apology for Tales of 
Terror turned up at a book sale in 1893 that the matter was cleared 
up. This fell into the hands of a Scottish scholar, Mr. George P. 
Johnston, a member of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, who 
collated the various books and at the 1893-94 session of the Society 
presented the facts in the paper already referred to. The newly 
discovered Apology proved to be John Ballantyne’s own copy, with 
his bookplate in it. It had also an inscription in James Ballantyne’s 
handwriting, presenting it in 1807 to Murray, the publisher, from 
James Ballantyne and Co., as “the only copy in their possession.” 
Murray apparently gave the book to the poet Campbell, for it also 
contained his bookplate. Campbell’s library was bequeathed to his 
niece, wife of the Rev. W. A. Hill, Vicar of Maidenhead; and it was 
at the sale of his books in 1893 that the Apology came to light. 

This exceedingly rare book, the Abbotsford copy of which was 
for a long time the only one known to be in existence, is a beautiful 
76-page quarto, printed in large, clear type on heavy paper. Besides 
Scott’s “‘Erl-King,’’! “The Chase,” and “ William and Helen’”’; it 
contains Lewis’ “Erl-King’s Daughter,” ‘“ Water-King,” and 
“Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogine” (reprinted from The 
Monk); Dr. John Aikin’s “Arthur and Matilda’; and Southey’s 
“Lord William” and “Poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn,” this last 
being the only one in the book to which the author’s name is attached.” 

Lockhart is again in error in including Scott’s “Fire-King” 
here,* but Lockhart had never seen or, at any rate, had never exam- 
ined the A pology, as is evident from his misinterpretation of the letter 
written by Scott to Ballantyne in April, 1800. Scott, he says, 


1 Mr. Johnston is in error in stating that the ‘‘ Erl-King’’ in the Apology is Lewis’; 
unless, as might conceivably be the case, the text of the twelve copies varies. He dis- 
covered, after he wrote his first paper, that the copy of the Apology belonging to Pro- 
fessor Dowden had a different title-page. It was set for octavo size and had James 
Ballantyne’s name on it as printer. 

2 It is not necessary to suppose, with Mr. Johnston, that Scott ‘‘forgot’’ the Apology 
when he later referred to his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border as ‘‘the first work printed 
by my friend and school-fellow, Mr. James Ballantyne.”” This was, quite literally, the 
first ‘‘work"’ printed by Ballantyne, the Apology for Tales of Terror being merely a sample 
of book-printing, and not a ‘‘ work”’ in the ordinary sense at all. 


3 Life of Scott, I, 275. 
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alluded in this letter to an intention which he had entertained, in 
consequence of the delay of Lewis’ collection, of publishing “an 
edition of the ballads contained in his own little volume, entitled 
‘Apology for Tales of Terror.’’”’ What Scott really said in that 
letter is this: 

. . . . Some things have occurred which induce me to postpone my inten- 
tion of publishing my ballads, particularly a letter from a friend, assuring me 
that the Tales of Wonder are actually in the printer’s hand. In this situation 
I endeavour to strengthen my small stock of patience, which has been nearly 
exhausted by the delay of this work, to which (though for that reason alone) 
I almost regret having promised assistance.! 

There can be no question that Scott is referring here not to his 
ballads in the Apology but to those that were to appear in Tales of 
Wonder. There was only one in the Apology that he had not already 
published, and this ballad, the ‘‘ Erl-King,’’ does not seem to have 
been published during his lifetime. It is quite likely, in view of his 
too generous admiration for Lewis’ work, that he considered his 
own version of that ballad to be entirely eclipsed by Lewis’. 

Of the nine pieces which had been printed in the Apology, five 
were afterward published in Tales of Wonder. These are Lewis’ 
three poems, Scott’s “‘The Chase” (under the title of “The Wild 
Huntsman,’’) and Southey’s “Lord William.” Doubtless both of 
Scott’s other pieces would have been included in the collection, 
along with his new ballads, if they had been the only translations 
available; but Lewis preferred his own version of the “ Erl-King,” 
and William Taylor’s “Lenora,’’ which keeps Biirger’s original title. 

As to the authorship of the anonymous Tales of Terror, it would 
seem as if even the most cursory examination must have dispelled 
the illusion that it was the work of Lewis. That the twenty poems 
in the first edition (the second has twenty-one) are from the hand 
of a single author is established by his note to the last one, in which 
he refers to himself as “the author” of the whole book, including the 
Introductory Dialogue; and there is conclusive internal evidence 

1 Life of Scott, I, 279. 

2 Johnston is mistaken in stating that not one of Scott's five pieces in Tales of Wonder 
is in the Apology—a mistake probably due to the change in title. Scott at first called his 
translation of Biirger’s ‘‘ Der Wilde Jiger,’’ ‘‘ The Chase,’’ and under this title published 


it in 1796, and printed it in the Apology in 1799; but he subsequently changed the title 
to “‘ The Wild Huntsman,”’ as it appears in Tales of Wonder. 
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that this author was not M. G. Lewis.!. The verse and diction, 
except where he is specifically parodied, are utterly unlike his. So 
are the Augustan personifications and abstractions, the Latin quota- 
tions at the head of the poems, and the profuse classical allusions 
with which “The Mud-King” is annotated. Two of the pieces, 
moreover, are burlesque imitations of Lewis’ own ballads in Tales of 
Wonder, and are dedicated to him by name; and “The Mud-King; 
or Smedley’s Ghost,”’ which closes the volume, is not only said to be 
written in imitation of “The Fisherman” (one of Lewis’ translations 
from Goethe in Tales of Wonder), but it is a satire on Lewis himself. 
Even if it could be supposed that he would travesty his cherished 
goblin ballads in this fashion (and he did parody his Alonzo because 
someone else had done so), he would hardly have held himself up to 
ridicule, in the last one, as a Dunce poet, and brother bard to Smedley, 
with the allusion emphasized by an explanatory footnote. 

What Professor Morley did with the two parodies in Tales of 
Terror that mention Lewis by name is not less mystifying than what he 
did with the title-pages of his source books. These parodies, “‘Grim, 
King of Ghosts,” and “The Wolf-King” (a “‘gothicized” version of 
Red-Riding-Hood), are particularly hideous and successful imitations 
of Lewis at his very worst. Now, although Morley printed all the 
other poems in Tales of Terror with titles and notes just as they stand 
in the original, he omitted from the title of “Grim, King of Ghosts” 
the statement there printed, that it was written in imitation of 
“The Cloud-King” (by Lewis) and “dedicated [of course] to M. G. 
Lewis, Esq.”’; and he took no notice of the other parody that is 
dedicated to Lewis, beyond mentioning in his Introduction that four 
missing leaves compelled its omission. This omitted Tale is “The 
Wolf-King,” the first page of which, at least, containing the title, 
the dedication, and the first stanza, must have stood intact in the 
volume he printed from, because he completed the preceding bal- 
lad from the reverse side of the leaf. 

Another point, which so far seems to have escaped notice, is 
Scott’s reference to Lewis’ Tales of Wonder in his Essay on Imitations 
of the Ancient Ballad. ‘A very clever parody,” he says, “was made 


1 Some of this was pointed out by H. B. C. in Notes and Queries (3d Ser., X, 508) 
as long ago as 1866. 
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on the style and person of the author, and the world laughed as 
willingly as if it had never applauded.”’ As we have no knowledge 
of any other contemporary parody answering to this description, 
and as Tales of Terror followed hard upon the first edition of Tales 
of Wonder, it seems almost certain that Scott was referring to that 
work. It is possible, however, that, writing in 1830, he may have 
had in mind “Fire and Ale,” the clever parody of Lewis in Rejected 
Addresses, by James and Horace Smith, published in 1812. 


EuizABETH CHURCH 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 























J AND I IN MILTON’S LATIN SCRIPT 


In the first edition of Milton’s Minor Poems in 1645, and in all 
subsequent editions, the Latin consonantal J is denoted by the 
letter J. I first had suspicions as to the correctness of this practice 
on observing in the facsimile of the autograph copy of the poet’s 
Ode to Rouse—printed as the frontispiece by Beeching in his Poetical 
Works of John Milton, 1900—that exactly the same form of letter 
is used in the very different cases of Johannem and Jnsons. I here 
print the letter as J, because it looks more like our present J than 
our J. The shaft curves at the bottom to the left; the top bar 
projects little if any to the right, and makes a sweeping curve to the 
left; there is also a cross-stroke halfway up the shaft, often serving 
to connect the letter with that which follows (7). There is no 
instance in the facsimile to show what shape the small 7 takes when 
used as a consonant. At the end of a word the second letter of a 
double z is prolonged below the line, a habit first observable in 
Gothie script and developed in the Humanistic hand. In this case 
surely the form of the letter has no phonetic value; its purpose is to 
distinguish 77 from u. Scribes further distinguished the two letters 
by superimposed strokes, running up obliquely from left to right, 
like the acute accent. These were later replaced by dots. When it 
was observed that the dot really made everything clear, the j-form 
of the final 7 was abandoned; Milton archaizes in retaining it, 
although he also uses the dot. 

At my request, my friend Falconer Madan, Esq., formerly 
Bodley’s Librarian, examined the manuscript of the Ode to Rouse, 
and sent me the following information: 

The forms for J and J in Milton’s Italian hand were absolutely identical. 
Call them what you will—you cannot be wrong. The form is approximately 
¥, sometimes extending +g in. below the line, usually on the line. The same 
form is used for Jam, Johannes, Jllic, Jmmundus, both on and below the 
line. 

It is the same with U and V in sixteenth-century printing, but in that 
century, J and U began to be differentiated from J and V, in accordance 
315 
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with differences of sound. But clearly Milton did not so differentiate, 
in his Italian hand. In print, Vniversity is sixteenth century, changing by 


1650 to University. 

Personally I should call the letter J, because the early printers in their 

Registerum Quaternionum always omitted, as modern printers do, J not J. 
Therefore, if you take the practice of printers from the first, it is clear that 
they, the actual printers, regarded the letter as J (and V as our U). So do 
thou likewise. 
Dr. Madan also refers to an article in the Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society of London, Vol. IX (1906) on “Some Points 
in Bibliographical Descriptions,’ by A. W. Pollard and W. W. Greg. 
They state as their principles (p. 35) that in quotations of black- 
letter type before the middle of the sixteenth century one should 
print Jobann; Jngolstant; Genetiis; Alm. In Roman type it should 
be Iohann; Ingolstadt; Venetiis; Vim. 

As to the small form of the letter, the case is somewhat different. 
Here Dr. Madan notes that the consonant j is always so written by 
Milton, never i, e.g., juvenilia, justo. Medial j is also thus repre- 
sented, as cujus. Vowel initial and medial is always 7, never j, e.g., 
ibis, integro, aliis. Final 7 following another 7 is j; thus nimzj, and 
even once Miltonj.' In the last case, the final j is of course not pho- 
netic; Milton never sounded his name “ Miltondge.”” We may argue, 
therefore, that it has no phonetic value as an initial or medial letter, 
but is used as such primarily for clearness. Even if it be true that 
Milton was subconsciously influenced by the prevailing style suffici- 
ently to use the j-form of the small letter wherever the phonetical 
practice required it, his own feeling about the matter should be 
deduced, I believe, from his unphonetic use of the final j and his 
undeviating insistence on but one form for the capital letter.? 

It is further to be observed that in his English script, the same 
j-form of I (7) is used where it can by no possibility have the force 


1 Similar evidence may be gathered from the publication entitled John Milton. 
1608-1674. Facsimiles of Autographs and Documents in the British Museum, 1908. In 
Plate 1 we find justas, jure, ejus; in Plate 2, studij (though ii, iis in Plate 1). See also 
A Commonplace Book of John Milton (autotype facsimile), 1876. 

? This subject attaches to that of the use of i longa in certain varieties of early 
mediaeval script. See E. A. Lowe, Studia Palaeographica, in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
Bavarian Academy for 1910. The same principle, I believe—though this is not Dr. 
Lowe's view—obtains there as here, namely that it is purely a matter of calligraphy and 
not of phonetics. 
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of our present J. The most striking case is the use of this form for 
the pronoun of the first person.! 

I believe, therefore, that the next editor of Milton’s Latin works 
should banish the forms J and i from the text. In the former case, 
as Dr. Madan has said, the choice is between J everywhere and I 
everywhere. Some German signs present forms like Jnhaber, 
Jmportiert, even in Roman script, but that is the only support that 
one would get from modern usage for adopting a ubiquitous J in a 
text of Milton. The general style adopted by Milton, probably as 
a result of his travels in Italy, is well shown in a facsimile of a letter 
of Pope Julius of 1606.2 The 7 is similar, except that the top bar 
is less wavy and lies much closer to the shaft; there is also no cross- 
piece. This crosspiece is used in Gothic script and black-letter 
printing,’ and the top bar in those styles is more like that used by 
Milton. I venture to believe, however, that these traits were also 
found in the particular variety of the Italian hand that he most 
closely imitated. 

The question for a modern editor of Milton is not merely one of 
the looks of the page. In several verses, the metre will grate harsh 
thunder if J is read in place of J. Some of these infelicities have 
been recognized by later editors, and J has been tacitly substituted 
for the J of the edition of 1645. Thus in Eleg. i. 23: “Non tunc 
Ionio quicquam cessisset Homero,” nobody would accuse Milton 
of treating the initial J of Zonio as consonantal, lengthening the 
following o and 7, and reading “non tunc Jénio,” just because 
Raworth, the printer of the first edition, with the poet’s Italianate 
form of J before him, set up the word as Jonio.* 

Similarly, Epig. i. 8 (p. 40) reads: “‘Liquit Jérdanios turbine 
raptus agros.” Here the dieresis tells a tale.6 A dieresis is not 


1 See W. Aldis Wright, Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton’s Minor Poems Reserved 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1899, Plate 10. 

2 Steffens, Lateinische Palaeographie?, Plate 116c. 

3 Ibid., Plate 121. 

¢P.12. The error is retained in the edition of 1673, but is corrected by Warton and 
does not appear in the later editions that I have consulted. 

5 Two instances of the dieresis will be seen in the facsimile in Beeching, Rousium 
and poematum. It will be observed that the two dots are placed one over each letter, 
not as in our present practice, both over the second letter; with us, a dieresis is indis- 
tinguishable from an umlaut. Milton’s usage shows, I believe, the origin of the sign, 
which does not differ from the use of a dot over each of two adjoining i’s. We think of 
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used to separate a vowel from a preceding consonant. The letter 
here preceding o, therefore, is a vowel; it is intended by Milton to 
be phonetically an J and nota J. In his autograph copy, his usual 
form of the letter doubtless appeared, with the dieresis, to indicate 
that the two vowels were not to be merged together by synizesis; 
in the case of Jonio, either Milton thought a dieresis unnecessary, 
not imagining that anybody could here go astray, or else the printer 
left it out. It is obvious that Raworth uses J phonetically, in the 
fashion of his day. In setting up a manuscript like that of Milton 
he was bound to make some mistakes; here he should have repro- 
duced Milton’s letter by an J. This error is repeated in the edition 
of 1673 (p. 40), but is not in Warton or the later editions. 

There are seven other cases that I have observed—there may be 
others still—in which the later editions, including sometimes that 
of 1673, show the same indispensable correction.!. One error, which 
more easily eludes observation but which none the less would have 
infuriated Milton, has not yet been ousted from the text. Raworth 
prints (Eleg. iii. 7, p. 16= 1673, p. 16): ‘‘ Pulsavitque auro gravidos 
& jaspide muros.”’ One little letter has changed harmony to dis- 
cord. I have examined over twenty editions ranging from 1645 
to 1914, and only one of them, unheeded by its successors, has 
restored the harmony by printing iaspide.2 Even Warton, Todd, 
and the most proper Keightley do not see the pit into which they 
have cast their poet. 

One more case will clinch my argument. I feel that even with- 
out the aid of Milton’s autographs we could reason out his practice 


the dot as a sacred part of the i, and of the failure to ‘‘ dot one’s i’s"’ as a kind of decapita- 
tion. Originally the dot served merely to set off the letter; it was a tag, not a limb. 
The crossing of the ¢ is a different affair. 


1 Epig. ii. 1 (1645, p. 40 =1673, p. 40): donasse Jiicobum (scanned dé/ndss(e) 
Ta/cébim; Epig. iii. 1 (p. 41): dé/ristt J/acdbiis (Milton, taught by Homer and Horace, 
can vary the quantity of syllables in proper names); the edition of 1673 has Idcobus 
correctly; Epig. v. 1 (p. 41 =1673, p. 42): J4apétt/ini/dém; Sylv. i. 4 (p. 41): Japé/ti 
(Japeti 1673, p. 45); Sylv. ii. 203 (p. 54): ‘T3/cdb6 (Iadcobo, 1673, p. 55): Epit. Dam. 166 
(p. 85 =1673, p. 87): Jé/gérnén. A peculiarly flagrant case is Eleg. iv. 103: civis J/éstim 
at the end of a verse. In the edition of 1645, one of the dots of the dieresis is discernible 
above the e of Jesum; in the edition of 1673, even this trace is absent. The result is a 
harsh spondaic ending, which Warton naturally remedied. 

2 Paradise Regained, etc. Printed for John Sharpe, London, 1827, with Westall’s 
engravings. The editor’s name does not appear. This finely printed little book is 
correct in all the passages cited in the previous note. 
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in regard to I and J, merely from the errors of Raworth. My last 
instance is Eleg. iv. 34 (p. 21): Jnduxitque (Induzitque, 1673, p. 21). 
Clearly an error like this could not well be made were Milton’s use 
of the J-form, like Raworth’s, phonetic. 

This is a small matter, but it illustrates, nevertheless, two 
important traits of Milton’s temperament, his love of Italy and his 
reverence of tradition. He rejected the usage followed by the 
printers of his day and returned to that of the Humanists; vetus 
melizs est. In so doing—horribile dictu!—he conformed to the 


practice of the Bishop of Rome. 
E. K. Ranp 
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SYLLABLE AND WORD DIVISION IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH 


Considered from the point of view of the mechanism of their 
production, English possesses two kinds of consonants: “initial’”’ 
and “final”; whereas in French there is but one, “initial.’”’ Of 
what consequence is this difference in determining the formation 
and division of syllables and words? 

In English, because of the continuity of the articulative effort, 
the syllable or word division occurs frequently within a consonant. 
In the pronunciation of easy, there are two z sounds: one, the implo- 
sion, is produced while the position for z is being assumed; the other, 
the explosion, while the tongue is leaving the same position. In 
such cases, one of the sounds is much weaker than the other, and 
usually we are not observant of it. 

Whether the implosion or the explosion will be strong isdetermined 
by the place of the accent. In position, the s (=z) is pronounced with 
the second or accented syllable; in difference, the f is pronounced 
with the first or accented syllable. The plainly audible implosion 
or explosion is determined by the accented syllable. 

In like manner, owing to the continuity of pronunciation in 
English, combinations of consonants are produced with a remarkable 
economy of movement. In head department, or sit down, the d of 
head or the ¢ of sit is produced while the tongue is assuming and 
holding the position of closure for d or t; the d of department or the 
d of down, while the tongue is holding and leaving the same position. 
In such cases, the consonant belonging to the accented syllable is 
strong; the one belonging to the unaccented syllable is weak, and 
at times scarcely audible. 

This economy of movement does not characterize the production 
of French consonant groups. In pronouncing féte de l’indépendance 
américaine (Fig. 1), there is a cessation in the expulsion of breath 
just before the tongue assumes the position for the ¢; after the 
tongue has assumed position against the teeth and palate, the expira- 
tory effort is resumed; the air in the mouth is maintained an instant 
321 
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under pressure behind the tongue, and, as the tongue leaves the 
position against the teeth, this pressure is released; the simultaneous 
downward movement of the tongue and the resultant explosion may 
be noted on the tracing by the upward movement of the line of the 
mouth (M) and the downward movement of the tongue (7). Fol- 
lowing the explosion of the t, the tongue again takes the same posi- 
tion for d, and d is then pronounced by means of the following mute 
e. Both the ¢ and d are initial; the ¢ of fée and the d of de (Fig. 
1) are not produced by a single movement of the tongue as are the 
t and d of sit down, or the 1 and d in the American pronunciation of 
belle dame (Fig. 3), or of the two ?’s in netteté (Fig. 4), but a sepa- 
rate movement of the tongue may be noted in the line T, for each 
consonant. 

If the end-consonant and the beginning-consonant are both 
voiced or both mute, the tongue leaves the position of closure of 
the end-consonant sufficiently to permit of the explosion of the con- 
sonant, but does not return to a neutral position which would permit 
the ampoule! to refill with air, and, on its explusion as the tongue 
assumes position for the beginning-consonant, produce a separate 
distinctive curve.” 

Thus in the French pronunciation of the 1 and d in belle dame 
(Fig. 2), or of the two ?’s in netteté (Fig. 5), or the two l’s in qu’elle 
Va dit (Fig. 6; cf. qu’elle a, Fig. 7), two separate curves do not ap- 
pear in the tracing for the line 7, but the time is that of a double 
articulation. 


The treatment of consonant groups in English and French pro- 
nunciation is radically different: in English as many consonants as 


1 The size of the ampoule, or rubber bulb, is indicated by the accompanying figure. 


ZN 


? The experiments reproduced in this article were made with the appareil inscripteur 
~ee laboratory of experimental phonetics directed by Abbé Rousselot at the Collége de 
ce. 
The upper line, N, gives the vibrations of the larynx taken through the nose; the 
second line, M, the vibrations from the mouth; the lower line, 7, the movement of the 
tongue. For further detail, cf. my former article, Modern Philology, XIV (1916), 414. 
For a description of the appareil inscripteur, cf. Rousselot, Principes de Phonétique, 
I, 61-101, or his Précis de Prononciation francaise, p. 14. 
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possible are pronounced with the accented syllable; in French, the 
whole group is placed with the second syllable, or, where mechanical 
difficulties make this impossible, the first consonant is pronounced 
as an initial consonant with the first syllable, and the remainder of 
the consonant group is pronounced with the second syllable. 

In Mr. Paillard’s Parisian pronunciation of store and restaurant 
(Fig. 3), the line of the tongue, 7’, presents the same sort of curve 
for st in both words; s and ¢ are pronounced initially also and belong 
with the second syllable, Mr. Paillard pronouncing the word re s’to ra, 
the spacing representing the place of syllable division. 

In Mr. Lote’s pronunciation (Fig. 9), one may note the simi- 
larity of curve for st of both words, and, in addition, that Mr. Lote 
takes more time for the pronunciation of st in store than for st in 
restaurant; were the word divided into syllables between s and t, 
s and t would occupy more time in restaurant (because of the pause 
for the syllable division) than in store, where the pronunciation is 
continuous. 

The curve of the line 7 for st in Figures 8 and 9 is character- 
istic of “initial” consonants;! the curve of the line 7’ for st in Figure 
10 (Eng. restaurant) is typical of final consonants. In the pronuncia- 
tion of the English word, the consonants tend to be pronounced with 
the accented syllable; s is final or produced with the preceding vowel 
and the syllable division occurs between the implosion and the 
explosion of the ¢. 

In the French word eztase (Fig. 11), the movement of the tongue 
as indicated by the line 7 produced a separate curve for each of the 
consonants of the group k st. The pronunciation may be figured 
ek’ s’ta 2’; k, as shown by the sudden curve, is an initial consonant 

pronounced by means of the explosion (’) and not by means of the 
preceding vowel e; s and ¢ are initial consonants; s with its separate 
explosion produces the effect of vocalization; ¢ is pronounced by 
means of the vowel a. As indicated by the spacing, the syllable 

1 As I have shown in my former article (p. 419), all end-consonants in French, if 
analyzed with respect to the manner of their production, are not final at all, but initial, 
that is, produced by means of a following explosion. In English words the end-consonants 
are normally final or produced by means of the preceding vowel, while the vocal organs 
are assuming and maintaining the position characteristic of the consonant; initial con- 


sonants occur in English at the end of a word as a result of a phonetic necessity only, 
brought about by an accidental combination of consonants. 
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division occurs after k, and s and ¢ are pronounced with the second 
syllable. 

In English ecstasy (Fig. 12), k and s are pronounced with the 
first syllable, ¢ with the second; the pronunciation is continuous, the 
consonant positions are not held, and the transition from one con- 
sonant position to the other is so rapid that k s ¢t presents but a single 
curve. Ecstasy is divided into syllables thus, eks ta si. 

In Abbé Rousselot’s pronunciation of extension (Fig. 13), 
the first curve of the line 7’ is k, the second, s’t; in the pronunciation 
of the English word extension (Fig. 14) by Mr. F. Durant Fox, of 
the University of London, there is but one curve for all three 
consonants. 

ob’ s’ta k’le figures Mr. Lote’s pronunciation of French obstacle 
(Fig. 15), and obs ta kel, Mr. Jackson’s American pronunciation 
of the English word obstacle (Fig. 16). 

Figures 17 and 18 present types of the pronunciation in the 
two languages of the groups tr, pr, kr, etc. In English (Fig. 
18), the transition from ¢ to r is so rapid that the two consonants 
offer but a single curve and from a comparison of the lines 7 and 
M, the explosion of the ¢ and the production of the r, in part of their 
duration, are simultaneous. In Figure 17, there are two distinct 
curves for ¢ and r; the explosion of the ¢, registered in the line M 
by a slight upward curve precedes the production of the r. The 
English pronunciation may be indicated tras, and the French, ¢’ra s’. 

At the end of words, the difference in treatment of the consonant 
group is no less marked. In French thédtre (Fig. 19), by comparing 
the curves of ¢ and r in trace (Fig. 17), one may note the separation 
of ¢ and r and their characteristic “initial”? curves (cf. my former 
article, p.417). Likewise, that they are initial is shown by the vibra- 
tions in the lines N and M after r, marking the voiced explosion by 
means of which r is pronounced. In Figure 20, note the low, flat 
curve of the final ¢; r is also a final consonant pronounced by means 
of an indistinct vowel preceding it (cf. so-called vocalic m, l, etc., in 
the Germanic languages). In Figure 20, theater is purposely 
accented on the second syllable and divided thus, the at er; French 

thédtre (Fig. 19) is pronounced thé 4 t’re. 
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In Figure 21, French temple is pronounced t@ p’le, and in 
Figure 22, English temple is pronounced tem pel; the pronuncia- 
tion of the English word is continuous and the syllable division 
occurs between m and p. However, one lip-position serves for both 
consonants: the implosion is m, the explosion, p. 

Diphthongs proper abound in English and even single vowels are 
all more or less diphthongized. These diphthongs are distinguished 
by the continuous articulative effort and the gradual shifting of 
position of the vocal organs, characteristic of English pronunciation 
in general. French, on the contrary, possesses no diphthongs at all 
in the English sense of the term; thus in oui, the u position is taken 
definitely, held an appreciable length of time, then a quick transition 
is made to the i position which is held in turn without change in 
position of the vocal organs. In English we, the position of the 
vocal organs is ever changing during the pronunciation of both w 
and e. French efforts to imitate the English pronunciation of they, 
though, etc., do not afford examples ordinarily of a gradual change 
of position of tongue, jaw, etc., but rather the pronunciation of two 
distinct vowels with a rapid transition between them. 

Like French, English makes certain liaisons or linkings, but in 
a wholly different manner. In French, a consonant between two 
vowels does not “link” the vowels together, but is pronounced 
entirely with the second vowel. A consonant at the end of the final 
word of a breath-group or of a sentence is pronounced by means of 
an explosion (or indistinct vowel which may be voiceless) following 
it; if there is no pause between the word to which the consonant 
belongs and the next word beginning with a vowel, then a separate 
indistinct vowel or explosion is unnecessary for the pronunciation 
of the end-consonant; the consonant utilizes the beginning vowel of 
the following word, thus il a is pronounced 7 la; ils ont, i126, etc. 
The term linking is descriptive of the English pronunciation of when 
ever, not at all, and similar word groups. One may figure the pro- 
nunciation, hwen nev ver and not ta tal. 

Because of the constant change of position of the vocal organs 
required in the production of “final’’ consonants, a drawl in English 
is only a normal pronunciation “slowed down”; whereas, owing to 
the absence of final consonants in French, positions are held and 
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transitions are rapid; no Frenchman drawls, the mechanism of the 
language does not permit it. 

This difference in general movement may be best appreciated by 
comparing Abbé Rousselot’s (Fig. 23) and Mr. Fox’s (Fig. 24) 
pronunciation of Vous connaissez Bale? The respective curves 
for k indicate that Mr. Fox pronounced with more energy 
than Abbé Rousselot, but in the tracing of Abbé Rousselot’s pro- 
nunciation, there are distinct curves for n and s, for which curves 
are very slight or even lacking in Mr. Fox’s pronunciation. In 
Mr. Fox’s pronunciation there is gradual change, and positions of 
vowels and consonants are not held but are only points of passage 
on the path to the next position, which, on being reached, is likewise 
only a point of transition. On the contrary, Abbé Rousselot takes 
positions definitely, holds them an appreciable length of time, and 
makes his transitions during the cessation of the articulative effort. 

James L. BARKER 
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